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SOME OF THE STRING AT BEDFORD COTTAGE 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XV.—CAPTAIN R. H. DEWHURST 
BY ALFRED FE. T. WATSON 


AT times, a few years ago, the names of horses of whom little or 
nothing was known occasionally appeared on race cards at various 
English meetings, and in reply to inquiries as to what they might 
be and where they came from, the answer was that they were 
“something of Bob Dewhurst’s”; whereupon the owners of other 
fancied animals in the race became aware that a new danger had 
arisen. It was understood that the strangers would have been well 
schooled, that they would be fit to run, that a good jockey would 
ride them, and that they would not have been sent over without an 
excellent reason for sending them. In a great many cases they 
returned to Ireland with the spoils, and the name of Dewhurst was 
recognised as being full of significance. 

Though associated so closely with Ireland, Captain Dewhurst 
is an Englishman, having been born at Lymm, in Cheshire, where 
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he began to ride as a very smali boy, and hunted with the Cheshire 
Hounds. In 1884 he joined the 4th Hussars, then quartered at 
Norwich, a sporting regiment which suited him admirably. Norfolk, 
it need scarcely be said, is chiefly given over to shooting, and does 
not take high rank as a hunting county. The West Norfolk 
Hounds have, indeed, long been going, and continue modestly to 
thrive, if the adverb may be used without injury to anyone's 
feelings; but they cover only a comparatively small division of the 
county, and in order to make sure of a gallop at regular intervals 
the 4th started a pack of staghounds, which I believe is still going 
as strong as circumstances admit. This precisely suited the young 
subaltern, who used to whip-in to them, helping much to the 
assurance of good days. When he joined he had no idea whatever 
of figuring between the flags, for one reason amongst others that he 
walked no less than 12st. 8lb., which seemed a hopeless disqualifi- 
cation ; but he was nevertheless ambitious to take part in the 
regimental races when the time came round, and working hard, 
got off a great deal of weight, which he diligently kept down, 
having actually ridden as light as 1ost. 12]lb. What this means 
in the way of careful living and hard exercise only those who 
have tried it can quite understand, and for some fifteen years with 
the bogy of excessive avoirdupois he wrestled successfully. Captain 
Dewhurst’s ‘‘ first appearance on any course”’ was in the year 1885. 
A five-year-old mare called Soubrette won a selling race at the 
Suffolk Hunt Steeplechases, the subject of this sketch bought her, 
and on her at Kirby Bedon in April he took the Subalterns’ Challenge 
Cup from halfa dozen others, winding up the day, moreover, by 
winning the Welter Cup on another of his own named Lucifer. 
This naturally made him keen about the game, and his keenness was 
well rewarded, for while soldiering he won two Subalterns’ Cups 
outright, that is to say he carried these races off for six years in 
succession, each year on a different horse, also the Regimental 
Cup outright, three years in succession, besides all sorts of other 
events on various courses. 

When the regiment went to Scotland it might have been sup-- 
posed, North Britain not being a very horsey land, that he would be 
rather out of it; but this was far from being the case, as here he 
made the acquaintance of that fine sportsman the late Mr. C. J. 
Cunningham. Those who have had the pleasure of knowing both 
the then Mfntor and his enthusiastic pupil will readily understand 
how soon acquaintance grew to close friendship. Charlie Cunning- 
ham was delighted to find a man so entirely after his own heart. 
At this time he had a number of good horses whose names will be well 
remembered by those who were racing at this period, Highgrove, 
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Sir Herbert, Bay Comus, Delandre, and others. One or two of 
these were notoriously hard pullers, whom I well recollect their 
owner used to ride with a net on their nose-bands, which proved very 
efficacious for a time, but was little use afterwards. Captain Dew- 
hurst constantly stayed for weeks at a time with his friend, riding 
regular exercise; the practice, together with his host’s valuable 
advice, was naturally of the greatest assistance to him, and doubtless 
went far to make him the horseman he speedily became. While in 
Scotland he won the Eglinton Hunt Cup, and the Adam Hill Cup 
twice, amongst other races. 

In 1887 the 4th Hussars went to Cork, and Captain Dewhurst 
found that Ireland was an ideal country for anyone devoted to 
hunting and ’chasing, as over there the latter sport is continued 
through the summer, at which time it is naturally much easier to 
waste than in hard weather. Wherever there chanced to be a race 
meeting it was good odds on Captain Dewhurst being there, and if 
there, on his riding and winning. In point of fact, he has worn silk, 
and that with repeated success, on nearly every course in Ireland. 
His first appearance at Punchestown was in 1889, on a horse called 
Trojan, belonging to the late Colonel Gough, in the Kildare Hunt 
Cup. The favourite on this occasion was a mare named Bessie 
Meleady, ridden by Mr. Tom Beasley, who a few days before had 
won the National on Frigate—just beating Mr. C. J. Cunningham 
on Why Not. Odds were laid on the mare, but after a great race 
Captain Dewhurst won by three-parts of a length. Next day, again 
on Trojan, he took the Irish Grand Military from another odds-on 
favourite, Ulysses, so well known afterwards on English courses, and 
the former race was the first of an extraordinary number of Hunt 
Cups which Captain Dewhurst secured—altogether no fewer than 
five Kildare Cups at Punchestown, four Meath Hunt Cups at Navan, 
two Ward Hunt Cups, the Spencer Cup and Houghton Cup at 
Fairyhouse. His own little string usually at this time consisted of 
five or six, including Shylock, Birdseye, Wild Flower, Nuthatch, 
(dam of that useful handicap horse Nutwith), Ashstick, Breemount 
Oak, etc.; and the first three of these were constant winners, having 
taken considerably over sixty races between them. The Ascetics had 
already begun to make great names for themselves, and on one of 
them, the property of Mrs. Dewhurst, Abbot by name, he won the 
Conyngham Cup in 1893, Wild Man from Borneo, a subsequent 
winner of the National, being third. 

The way in which Mrs. Dewhurst became the owner of this 
mare is very quaint indeed, and far too diverting a story to be omitted 
from this sketch. Captain Dewhurst had won a minor race on 
her, and was convinced that the Conyngham Cup was well within 
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her reach if only he could obtain possession of her; but there was a 
very serious difficulty in the way, a depleted English banking account 
which ‘ would not run to it.” Abbot wason sale for £500. All would 
have been well if the English bank manager had been a little more 
complacent, and Mrs. Dewhurst determined to see whether an Irish 
manager could not be persuaded to take a more agreeable view of the 
situation. She drove into the town therefore to call upon him, and 
was received with much politeness. 

*“‘T have called to see you, as I wish to open an account at your 
bank,” the lady began. 

“Certainly, madam,” he replied, ‘‘ we shall be most happy to 
accommodate you. Thank you very much.” 


GREENMOUNT- 


Then there was a slight pause in the conversation, which 
Mrs. Dewhurst presently broke by remarking that it was a very fine 
day; and the smiling financier agreed that it was, the fact of a 
heavy shower passing over at the time not being allowed to count. 
He waited for more information from his new client. 

“‘T suppose I shall have a cheque book?” Mrs. Dewhurst 
presently continued. 

“‘Oh yes, madam,” was the answer. ‘ That follows as a 
matter of course.” 

“Yes; thank you very much. I thought it did,” she went on, 
and then apparently paused for the production of the article. 
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The manager did not seem to be helping very much with the 
interview, which so far, however, had been altogether satisfactory. 

“What sum did you propose to pay in, may I inquire?” 
he went on to ask. 

“Oh!” the lady answered, ‘‘I didn’t want to pay anything 7, 
I wanted to draw out—{500!” 

The banker was rather staggered. ‘“‘ But, madam,” he said, 
“that is a most unusual way of opening an account! You see, you 
can’t draw anything out until you put something in to draw it from. 
That is the way in which accounts are opened.” 

‘Oh, I didn’t know that!” the lady rejoined. ‘‘ That’s really 
very disappointing. You see, I came to you because I want some 
money badly, in fact I must get £500!” 

“May I inquire what you want it for?” he said, in a tone 
of affable curiosity which revived Mrs. Dewhurst’s hopes: and she 
proceeded to explain all about Abbot, his performances and promise, 
and what an excellent chance he had of winning and yielding a big 
profit. The scene of this little anecdote is, as has been remarked, 
Ireland, where odd things happen. In this country most people are 
aware how very remote would have been the lady’s prospects of 
leaving the bank with the “‘ monkey ” in her pocket ; but this sport- 
ing manager actually produced the amount, only requesting that he 
might be informed when the horse was going to run for a race in 
which he was really fancied ! 

As just recorded, Abbot did what was expected of him, after- 
wards unhappily, however, turning a bad roarer, and though able to 
win little races here and there, never again flew at high game. 
Breemount Oak, a grey daughter of Ascetic and of a sister to Ilex, 
(who won the National of 1890), came very near on two occasions to 
following Abbot’s example, having been twice only just beaten for 
the Conyngham Cup, after severe races; but she was always an 
unlucky mare, and broke her pelvis in a fall at Bellewstown when 
just at her best. 

When the 4th Hussars left Ireland, Captain Dewhurst deter- 
mined to settle down in the country, and found a place at Clonsilla, 
about eight miles from Dublin, which precisely suited him, for there 
was a training stable on each side, that of the late Mr. Leonard Sheil 
and that of Mr. J. J. Maher, both personal friends of his own. It 
was difficult to give the preference to either, and Captain Dewhurst 
accordingly had horses in both establishments, devoting himself 
energetically to the sport he loved. In 1899, however, a terrible acci- 
dent occurred to Mr. Sheil, who was killed while riding in the Meath 
Hunt Cup, and Captain Dewhurst took over his stables, the owners 
who had horses there readily leaving them in his charge. At Clon- 
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silla he still continues, and a list of the winners that have been 
turned out would occupy far more space than is here available. 
From Clonsilla and from the neighbouring stable of Mr. Maher 
many of the best horses in Ireland have come during the last few 
years. Amongst other owners for whom Captain Dewhurst has 
trained have been Lords Cadogan and Dudley whilst they were 
Viceroys. There is, of course, much less money to be won in 
Ireland than in England, as a consequence many horses are sent 
over to this country, and it was because of the difficulty and incon- 
venience of continually dispatching them across the Channel that in 
1902 Captain Dewhurst took up his residence at Newmarket, still, 
however, keeping on his Irish stable, which is now managed for him 
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by Mr. Maxwell Arnott, with what skill and judgment will be per- 
ceived when it is noted that during the present year up to the time 
of writing the stable has turned out no fewer than fifty winners. 
One race which Captain Dewhurst won at Kilkenny in 1896 
was secured after a contest which is probably unique. It was in 
the middle of summer ; everything was dry and burned up; and some 
of the country folk, either by accident or for what they considered a 
joke, set fire to the fence of the open ditch just as the horses were 
starting. the jockeys having their backs to it at the time. When 
they came round to the fence it was blazing furiously, flames roar- 
ing up a good ten feet high. Mason was riding Captain Dewhurst’s 
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horse Ashstick; but he never hesitated for a moment, went at the 
jump as if everything was as it should be, as also did one of the 
other jockeys, Bambrick, on a horse oddly enough named Allumette. 
Both animals fell, but Mason got up, remounted, and won, he and 
his mount being a good deal singed. 

At Punchestown in the year 1900 Captain Dewhurst had what 
might be called a mitigated disappointment. A race at this meeting 
which has brought many good ’chasers to light is the Maiden Plate, 
it having been won by such animals as Battle Royal, Wild Man from 
Borneo, Ambush II., Drumcree, and Drumree. It is, in fact, the 
big race in Ireland for the embryo ’chaser, and is worth £500. It 
was Captain Dewhurst’s first year as a trainer; he had two horses 
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‘running—Atheling’s Pride, belonging to the late Mr. P. J. Dunne, 
and Drumree, then the property of Mr. Percy Maynard, Master of 
the Ward. Captain Dewhurst had ridden the winner once before, 
Rathcarne; he was, as need scarcely be said, very anxious to do 
so again, and he had a comfortable conviction that Atheling’s Pride 
was good enough for the purpose. Drumree, his second string, 
was ridden by an inexperienced stable jockey named Dowling. 
Drumcree was also a runner, and there was a useful young horse 
named Wellfort amongst other starters, so that the task was not 
a very easy one. Atheling’s Pride and Drumcree were in front 
for more than three miles, and after jumping the wall some six 
furlongs from home Captain Dewhurst looked round to take note 
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how Drumree was going; but the four-year-old was nowhere to be 
seen, and he came to the conclusion that it must have fallen. 
Things looked well for Atheling’s Pride, as Drumcree was evidently 
tiring; at the last fence he was hopelessly beaten, and Captain 
Dewhurst was just congratulating himself on having won comfort- 
ably when an animal appeared as it were from the clouds, dashed 
past him, and passed the judge three lengths ahead. It was with 
great satisfaction that he had recognised Drumree’s head as the 
young horse came alongside, and the race affords a curious instance 
of the fact that the public are often more accurate than the stable, 


BARABBAS II. BY BATT—SIBERIE 


for Drumree was backed at 4 to 1 while tens were on offer about 
Atheling’s Pride, who, it may be added, did no good afterwards, 
as he was a confirmed rogue, and this race was about the only 
occasion when he took it into his head to gallop. 

A curious incident happened at Kilkenny on an occasion when 
Captain Dewhurst was riding his own horse Shylock. The animal 
‘had been entered in two events that day, and won the first so very 
easily that there seemed no harm in pulling him out for the other, 
which was the last on the card. Though a perfect jumper, and after 
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having cleared this particular course without the vestige of a mis- 
take, he went too low on one of the banks and paid the penalty, 
turning right over and temporarily knocking out his rider. Shylock 
jumped up, uninjured, and galloped on with the rest of the field till 
approaching the next fence, when he evidently realised the fact that 
something was wrong. He came to a stop, turned round, trotted 
slowly back to where he had fallen, and when Captain Dewhurst 
came to, the horse was sniffing at him as if to find out what was 
wrong. This little anecdote is eloquent of the manner in which 
horses are treated in Captain Dewhurst’s stables. 

Among his principal successes as a trainer in England are four 
Valentine Steeplechases at Liverpool in consecutive years, starting 
with 1900—Ardgreagh, Lurgan, Thomondgate, and Flying Swallow ; 
three Four-Year-Old ’chases with Drumree, Strasbourg, and 
Glenmore; two Five-Year-Old ’chases with Thomondgate and 
Glenmore, and two Grand Military Gold Cups with Dunboyne and 
Ruy Lopez; also the Grand Military Handicap with The Farmer. 
Ruy Lopez, the property of Admiral Sir Hedworth Lambton, was 
such a rogue that his chance in a field of eight was considered 
exceedingly remote, five others being preferred to him, and two 
standing at hopeless odds. The race indeed was supposed to be 
a match between Do Be Quick and Buckhunter, with the former 
preferred, and so far the preference was right, for Do Be Quick 
finished second; but Ruy Lopez, putting it all in for once, in the 
hands of Captain Stackpole won by a couple of lengths, after 
clearing the course without a mistake. Thomondgate Captain 
Dewhurst regards as the best ’chaser he has ever trained so far, as, 
besides his victories at Liverpool, he won the Century Steeplechase 
at Hurst Park, and the big Hurdle Race at Cork Park amongst 
other events. 

Considering what good animals he has had through his hands 
the unhesitating declaration that Thomondgate was ‘“‘the best” 
means much; but there is no saying how good he may have been, for 
he was only six years old when the fatal accident befell him at Hurst 
Park. As a four-year-old he won his only race, as a five he began 
by beating Leinster and others over the course which twelve months 
later brought about his end, and won four of six races, failing 
once by a neck in Ireland and coming to grief, whether by his own 
fauit or not I do not remember, in the Grand Sefton of 1902, when 
out of fifteen starters Kirkland won from Manifesto, three others 
stood up, and ten fell. A bit of a mistake—z2 to 1 onhim, Manifesto 
second favourite—and he snapped his leg as that other good Irish 
horse Hidden Mystery (own brother to Leinster) had done at San- 
down the year before, with 14 stone on his back. Ardgreagh was a 
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tolerably sure guide to form. When she won the Hooton Handicap 
she carried 12st. 7]b., and was giving no less than 321b. to the 
useful Fairland. Mr. H. S. Persse rode her, and she went for him 
better than for anybody else. He first bought her unbroken off the 
field, and she was sent to Greenmount, exhibiting, however, 
small promise, for she was a most miserable, starved-looking little 
creature, and to the general observer contrasted very unfavourably 
with her stable companions, as there were a number of particularly 
attractive animals among them at the time. One day Captain 
Machell and Lord Cadogan went to see the horses, and coming to 
Fairland the Captain declared that he liked her best of the lot, and 
would certainly buy her if he wanted a ’chaser. He was perfectly 
right, for she won every race for which she started when Captain 
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Dewhurst had her, and was then sold for £1,000. This is a remark- 
able instance of Captain Machell’s sound judgment. 

Captain Dewhurst’s latest jumping success has been with Nulli 
Secundus, His Majesty having honoured him by entrusting the colt 
to his charge. How impossible the son of St. Simon and Nunsuch 
had become on the flat is too well known for comment, and a general 
impression prevailed that he would never win any description of race. 
In November last Captain Dewhurst one day kindly asked me to go 
and see the horse have a school, and it was at once apparent that 
unless the surroundings of the racecourse put him off he ought to 
make a reputation for himself at his new game, for a better jumper 
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and a more easy and resolute mover could not be found. How he 
went to Aldershot and Birmingham and justified expectation has 
been so recently described by many pens that the story need not be 
recapitulated. It may be wise, nevertheless, not to feel too sanguine 
as to the colt’s future, for on his second outing he showed some 
distaste for the work. 

Fond as Captain Dewhurst is of the sport which he has so 
diligently followed with such exceptional success, the preparation of 
flat-racers has a powerful attraction for him, mostly perhaps be- 
cause it is so difficult to get good horses to run under National Hunt 
Rules. If owners would put animals of decent class to the business 
the probability is that they would have their reward : as things are 
it is rarely that a horse is sent to be jumped unless it has turned 
roguish or in some way suggested that it was not likely to do much 
more good on the flat; and this is disheartening to a devotee of 
‘chasing. Having only of late taken to training other than jumpers, 
Captain Dewhurst has not had many opportunities of showing his 
skill in this direction, but Mida, Succour, and one or two others have 
done well enough to prove that at this branch of the profession he 
will fully hold his own. A few yearlings—they will be two-year-olds 
on the date of the publication of these pages—have lately joined the 
string, and it will be interesting to note what they do, though indeed 
they are not of what is called very ‘‘fashionable”’ descent. Mida, 
who has so often been second when she was not apparently anxious 
to be first, has probably about come to the end of her career; but 
Succour stays so well that, gifted as he is with fair speed, he ought 
to win races as a four-year-old. He is rather a curious horse, for 
after running once or twice he goes off and for a time seems quite 
unable to do anything. 

Whenever able to get away from Newmarket during the hunting 
season Ireland is a safe draw for Captain Dewhurst, and the prob- 
ability is that he will be found in the saddle. But recent good runs 
do not obliterate the memory of some gallops long past. One was 
with the Duhallow when he was quartered at Cork, indeed it should 
rather be said three were with this sporting pack on the same day— 
twenty-five minutes, followed by thirty minutes, followed by forty- 
five, all three what so practised a steeplechase rider calls “‘ very fast 
and straight,” and all ending with kills in the open, hounds never 
having had to be once cast. The last fox was run into in front of 
the Master’s hall door. Captain Dewhurst had the luck to be on a 
really good thoroughbred horse called Larry Holmes, purchased 
from his old friend Charlie Cunningham, and was perfectly carried. 
Both of the owners won several steeplechases on him, and he was, it 
is almost superfluous to add, a wonderful stayer. 
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Only last season, however—that is, in 1905—there was a great 
run with the Wards after an outlying hind who had never been taken 
and had been out for more than two years. Hounds hunted her at 
a good driving pace all over the cream of Meath for three hours 
without ever meeting a strand of wire, and crossing every road 
straight. Eventually they ran clean away from the field, and were 
at length found by Mr. Percy Maynard, the Master, and the hunt 
servants swimming about in the River Boyne, which the hind had 
crossed in the dark. 

Of course, a man does not ride ’chases and gostraight to hounds 
for a number of years without more or less grief, and Captain Dew- 
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hurst has had his share of knocks-out and broken bones; but these 
have always been accepted philosophically as part of the day’s work 
in which the rough has to be taken with the smooth. He has only 
once been really hurt, at Cork Park in 1889, when he hada very ugly 
fall with a mare called Sapienza. One of the most popular of 
sportsmen in Ireland, Captain Dewhurst when he reached New- 
market found a number of old friends and made many new ones, 
who watch his successes with keen interest and a comfortable con- 
viction that if he is lucky enough to get good horses in his stable it 
will be hard luck indeed if they do not win good races. 
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THE ‘‘LADY”’ PACK AT TILTON WOOD 


THE COTTESMORE COUNTRY 
BY MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 


THE Cottesmore country embraces the whole of the little county of 
Rutland, some half-dozen parishes in the east of Leicestershire, and 
stretches into the south-west of Lincolnshire as faras Bourn. Stam- 
ford and Uppingham lie near the southern boundary, and Melton in 
the north-west corner, while Oakham is right in the centre. The 
neighbouring packs are the Belvoir on the north, the Quorn on 
the west, Mr. Fernie’s on the south-west, the Woodland Pytchley 
and the Fitzwilliam on the south and south-east; to the east is 
unhuntable fenland. 

The Midland Railway practically divides the country into two 
halves, the eastern half being hunted on Mondays and Thursdays, 
and the western on Tuesdays and Saturdays. These two districts 
differ greatly in character; the western is entirely under grass, it is 
hilly, both the enclosures and the fences are large, and it carries a 
first-rate scent ; consequently it is about the best hunting country 
in England, and a severe test of the capabilities of both horse and 
rider. In the eastern half there is a good deal of plough; the 
district is much flatter, and does not carry so good a scent; it is 
therefore easier to ride over, and is the scene of much excellent 
sport, though not of such an exciting and brilliant kind as the 
west provides. 
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Throughout the whole country most of the coverts are wood- 
lands, some of them being very large; there are only a few gorse 
coverts, Berry Gorse, Ranksborough, and Manton Gorse in the west, 
and Gunby Gorse, Cottesmore Gorse, and Lax Hill in the east, being 
the most important. That development of modern fox-hunting, 
the artificial earth, is happily almost unknown. The large wood- 
lands are grand strongholds for foxes, and are most useful for cub- 
hunting; I know of no country which is so well off in this respect, 
though they are a little trying in mid-winter, and in some of them 
the rides are awful, which is not to be wondered at considering 


OWSTON WOOD: NEARING THE END 
From the painting by Mr. G. D. Giles 


that the soil is clay, and that hundreds, not to say thousands, ot 
riders plunge through them every year. They are particularly bad 
when a dry time follows a long spell of wet weather, for then a horse 
sinks in and sticks. While it is still wet on the top he gets his feet 
out with much less effort. 

I shall never forget the spring of 1904. After an unprecedentedly 
wet winter, the ridings began to dry a little on the top. Well might 
the legend which Dante found over the gate of the Nether Regions 
have then been inscribed over the entrance to some of the wood- 
lands, ‘‘ All hope abandon ye who enter here.” 
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In some of the woods the ridings are beautifully kept, and of 
these Wardley Wood isanotableexample. This wood, the property 
of Sir Arthur Fludyer, is, I should say, the best fox covert in Eng- 
land ; it is drawn every alternate Saturday by the Cottesmore Hounds 
from 20 August to 1 April, and Mr. Fernie’s Hounds are often in it on 
the other Saturdays; never within the memory of man has it been 
without a fox, and often it has been drawn more than once on the 
same day. There are plenty of rides in it which are beautifuliy 
kept, and it carries a good scent. It contains many fine trees, the 
undergrowth is not very thick, and hounds soon bustle their fox 
through it. 

Burley Wood is another splendid woodland, considerably larger 
than Wardley ;. it hardly carries so good a scent, so it sometimes 
takes a long while to get a fox to break away. It is well rided, and 
clothes the south slopes of the hill overlooking the vale of Catmose. 
Just above it is Burley House, the fine residence of the Right Hon. 
G. Finch, M.P., now Father of the House of Commons; his loyal 
constituents did not desert him in those dark days last February 
when the wave of Radicalism and Socialism swept over the country ; 
the men of Rutland stood firm to their guns, and returned their good 
old member by a fine majority. 

Of Owston Wood what shall I say? This huge jungle is close 
on two miles long by about half a mile broad. It is a grand strong- 
hold for foxes, and the wonder is that it does not harbour also bears 
and wolves in its impenetrable fastnesses. Such rides as it possesses 
meander about in most perplexing fashion, and consist chiefly of 
bogholes alternating with quagmires, but immediately outside it lies 
the finest fox-hunting country in the world, and many a great hunt 
has started from or ended in its historic depths. It is full of foxes, 
and generally carries a fair scent; foxes break away from it quite 
freely, and hounds are never in it long before some of the bolder 
ones are being halloed away. But of course it sometimes happens 
that the hounds are hunting a less venturesome one, and the field 
must make up their minds to a good long bout of woodland hunting, 
and count themselves lucky if they get anything of a start when he 
finally makes up his mind to face the open. 

Launde Park Wood and Priors’ Coppice are two splendid fox 
coverts of nice convenient size, sure finds, and surrounded by grand 
country. A keen sportsman wants only two things when he finds 
himself alongside of them: a good scent, and a good horse between 
his legs. 

Other good coverts and safe finds are Ladywood, Overton Park 
Wood, and the Punchbowl on the Leicestershire side, and Wood- 
well Head; Greetham Woods, and Cottesmore Wood on the other. 
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The Cottesmore country is especially fortunate in being chiefly 
in the hands of large landowners, good friends to fox-hunting, such 
as Lords Exeter and Gainsborough, Sir A. Fludyer, Mr. Finch of 
Burley, Major Dawson of Launde, Colonel Palmer of Withcote, 
Captain Burns Hartopp of Little Dalby, etc.; while Lord Ancaster 
is chairman of the Hunt Committee. 

The kennels are on the Ashwell Road, about two miles north of 
Oakham, and have the great advantage of being almost exactly in 
the centre of the country, thus saving much wear and tear, both of 
hounds and horses. They were built some ten years ago; before 
that time hounds were kennelled at Barleythorpe, and before that 
again at Cottesmore. 

In another and most important matter the country has been 
very fortunate; the Masters have reigned long and successfully— 
there have only been ten changes in the last hundred years. 
I quote from Baily’s ‘‘ Hunting Directory ” :— 


Lord Lonsdale (second ne” 1806-1842 
Sir Richard Sutton - - 1842-1847 
Mr. Henry Greaves - - 1847-1852 
Mr. Burrowes _ - - 1852-1855 
Sir John Trollope - 1855-1870 
Col. Henry Lowther 1870-1876 
Lord Lonsdale (son of above) - - - - 1876-1878 
Lord Carrington - - - - - - 1878-1880 
Mr. Baird - - - - - - - - 1880-1900 
Mr. Evan Hanbury - - - - : - Ig00- 


The last is certainly behind none of his distinguished predecessors 
in his successful management of the country. 

During the eighteenth century the pack was in the hands of the 
Noel and Lowther families. 

But above all things is the country happy in the excellent 
feeling which exists between all classes of its inhabitants—landlords, 
farmers, labourers, and the hunting people, whether residents or 
visitors, are all upon the best of terms; and long may it be pre- 
served from that pestilential intruder, the political agitator, whose 
chief object seems to be to set class against class and to sow 
jealousy and ill-will between neighbours. 

I make bold to say that there is no more prosperous and con- 
tented county in England than Rutland, and that a great deal of 
this happy state of affairs is due to fox-hunting, which not only 
brings much money into the district, but causes all classes to see 
a great deal of each other and to appreciate each other’s good 
qualities. 
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The post of huntsman is most ably filled by Arthur Thatcher, 
whose seventh season it is with these hounds. Full of energy, as 
quick as lightning, and always keen and cheery, it is no wonder 
that he is equally well liked by both his hounds and his field. It is 
a treat to see the way his hounds come to him, and how they work 
to the very end of the longest and hardest day. I feel convinced 
that keenness and cheeriness are the two most important points in 
a huntsman’s character. Hounds are just like men, and who will 
play up for a leader that is slack and sullen? Science is no doubt 


A GOOD FOX FROM MANTON GORSE 
From the painting by Mr. G. D. Giles 


a very valuable asset, but no amount of it will make up for a lack 
of enthusiasm. 

A friend of mine who has seen a deal of hunting once pro- 
pounded to me the following somewhat startling proposition. 
Said he: ‘‘ The present plan of hunt servants beginning as second 
whips and ending as huntsmen is all wrong. For now a keen young 
fellow wastes the best years of his life in riding the worst horses 
in the hunt stables and bringing home stray hounds, and when he 
has lost most of his nerve and dash he is promoted to be huntsman. 
It would be much better if he began by hunting hounds in the field 
and ended by being second whipper-in and kennel huntsman.” Of 
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course these remarks were made in chaff, but there was some truth 
in them, and they were prompted by the performance of a veteran 
huntsman who was not over-fond of the fences, and apt to begin 
thinking of his tea soon after three o’clock. 

Perhaps the most delightful tracts in the whole country are 
those which surround Prior’s Coppice and Berry Gorse. It really 
does not matter in what direction hounds run from these famous 
coverts ; good scenting and perfect riding country lies on all sides 
of them. They are quite ten miles apart, and a run from one to 
the other could not be improved upon, even if it could be equalled, 
by any line of country inthe world. Taking an absolutely straight 
line from one to the other not a ploughed field need be crossed, nor 
would a railway, river, or any other such obstacle be met—nothing 
but good sound grass and fair hunting fences. About two and a half 


MELTON HUNT STEEPLECHASES—THE OPEN SELLING STEEPLECHASE PLATE 


miles from Prior’s Coppice, Overton Park Wood lies a little to the 
left of the line, and two miles further on Ranksborough Gorse would 
be passed a mile to the right; though nicely undulating, this line 
would nowhere be too hilly. Berry Gorse lies at the edge of the 
Burton Flats; here the enclosures are not too large, and the fences 
just a nice size, so there is great diversion whenever hounds run 
across them. Twenty bright minutes from Stapleford Park by 
Felstead Spinney, over the racecourse, and up to the Punchbowl 
above Little Dalby, is as good a quick thing as it is possible to 
have. Our good neighbours the Quorn often sample this line the 
other way on from their covert at Gartree Hill, which lies just 
B2 
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across the valley from Little Dalby. The parishes of Whissendine 
and Langham embrace another charming tract of country, while 
the district round Ouston, Marfield, and Newbold cannot be 
surpassed. 

The historic Whissendine is a horrible obstacle; in places it is 
a nice fair jump, and a few yards to either side it is quite unjump- 
able; the banks are rotten, and the bottom is in most places boggy. 
It is all right if you hit off the good place, but quite impossible if 
you don’t. The day before these lines were penned a real good 
sportsman just failed to clear it. His horse fell back, and it was 
two hours before he could be got out, with the aid of ropes and 
a gang of men. It is the bad take-off and landing that makes it so 
formidable. If the banks were sound it would be a nice sporting 
jump, but as it is I much prefer the fords or the bridges, and luckily 
there are a fair number of both. Whenever hounds cross it, a good 
proportion of the field catch hold of their horses’ heads and have 
ago. Most get over, a good many refuse, and some invariably get 
in. I wish I had a sovereign in my pocket for every horse that 
has had a bath in the Whissendine during the last ten years! 

It is no good coming out on the Leicestershire side of the 
Cottesmore country without a real good horse; he must be a fine 
free fencer, he must gallop fast not only on the level but up and 
down hill, and he must have manners. The size of the fences and 
the fields, the hills, and the crowds with which he has to cope, 
necessitate the possession of all these virtues. But having got a 
horse of the right class, it is not a difficult country to cross with 
pleasure and but a small percentage of falls, for the fences are very 
fair and the going generally excellent. Never has it ridden better 
than this year. After a dry summer and early autumn lots of rain 
fell about the middle of October, and up to now (the beginning of 
December) the going has been simply perfect. I think anybody who 
has seen Thatcher riding over the country will agree with me that a 
good man on a good horse can jump an enormous number of fences 
and rarely get a fall. A good timber jumper is absolutely necessary, 
but the sort of horse that will barge through a thick place is not 
often wanted, for the Cottesmore fences are meant to jump over and 
not to bore through. 

On the other side a good jumper is equally wanted, but he need 
not be anything like so fast or so brilliant: he has neither the hills 
to surmount nor the crowds to outstrip, and the ploughs often bring 
the hounds to their noses and give him a chance to get his wind. 

Melton Races, run by the kind permission of Captain and 
Mrs. Burns-Hartopp over their land at Burton Lazars, about three 
miles from Melton, are a notable event in the country. They are 
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held under the joint auspices of the Quorn, Cottesmore, Belvoir, 
and Mr. Fernie’s Hounds, in the first week in April, and are, I 
think, a model of what a good sporting Hunt Meeting should be. 
The course is a capital one, especially for the class of horse that 
is meant to run there—horses that have been regularly and fairly 
hunted—for there is a fair proportion of ridge and furrow, and some 
roughish ground, while all the fences are natural ones. A ’chaser 
who had never run anywhere except at Sandown, Kempton, etc., 
would probably not like it at all; but that is not the class of animal 
that is expected or wanted, and a horse that has not been properly 
hunted, but has got his certificate by putting in a few appearances 


SAGAMAN IN PADDOCK BEFORE WINNING LEICESTERSHIRE HUNT STEEPLECHASE 
FOR THE SECOND TIME 


at the meet and possibly kicking a hound or two, is handicapped a 
good stone by the course, which is a very proper state of affairs. 

The Ladies’ Purse is the chief event. It is for maiden hunters 
the property of members and subscribers of the four hunts, and the 
riders must have the same qualification. Some clinking hunters 
always turn out for it, and if I could have my choice of a stud of 
hunters for the next season I would be quite happy to take the field 
that run for the Ladies’ Purse, and ask no further questions. 

Mr. Hanbury, Master of the Cottesmore, has been very success- 
ful in this race, having won it three times in the last seven years by 
the aid of The Priest, Goldmint, and Tipperary, all the very best of 
hunters. 

Captain Forrester, the Quorn M.F.H., is also a good supporter 
of the meeting, and has won the Leicestershire Hunt Steeplechase 
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the last two years with Sagaman, an American-bred son of Sensa- 
tion and Sarg, who came over to this country with a large 
batch of yearlings about six years ago, when the American in- 
vasion of the Turf was at its height. It is curious to look back 
upon that epoch. Owners, trainers, jockeys, and hangers-on 
innumerable, many of them of a most undesirable type, had 
crossed the Atlantic with the avowed intention of sweeping the 
poor fossilised old Britisher clean off the board, and many usually 
sensible people quite lost their heads and declared that in five years 
there would be no such thing as an English trainer or jockey left, 
that you had only to get hold of the poorest of platers and pump 
enough dope into him to make him as good as a Derby winner. 
But what has happened? As far as I know there is not a single 
American owner or trainer left, Maher and Martin are the only 
jockeys riding, and I see by the papers that Martin has accepted 
a retainer to ride on the Continent next season. Undoubtedly this 
invasion woke us up and brought to light some weak points in our 
then system of training and riding, notably the false pace at which 
many of the longer races were run; it was no uncommon sight at 
that time to see the first half of a race run at little better than a 
hack canter, with the jockeys pulling and messing their horses about 
in their endeavours to finesse against each other and get first run 
in the half-mile dash into which the race resolved itself. The 
Americans were well aware that the horse who covered the distance 
from the start to the finish in the shortest time would win the race 
quite irrespective of what was travelling fastest in the last furlong, 
and also of the fact that it is much easier to give away weight 
than start. 

There is also no doubt that the horse can gallop faster when 
the weight is well forward and the wind resistance lessened by the 
jockey crouching; this latter fact can be very plainly demonstrated 
by any two people of about equal weight going down hill on free- 
wheel bicycles: it is astonishing how far the croucher will beat the 
man who sits upright; but I am not so sure whether the very short 
stirrup has not been overdone, and think it probable that we may 
see some modification in this respect. I am old enough to remember 
Fordham, Johnny Osborne, and Archer riding; all three of them 
sat well forward, the two former habitually crouched somewhat, 
and I have seen Archer apparently lying on his horse’s neck, although 
he rode with an extraordinarily long stirrup; but he was a law to 
himself and quite unlike any other jockey I have ever seen. 
Fordham and Osborne both rode quite short. The long stirrup 
and upright seat of Watts, Webb, the Loates, and M. Cannon (old 
style), was very pretty, and conduced to perfect horsemanship and 
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control of their mounts; but I have no doubt a horse can gallop 
faster with a forward-sitting croucher, though whether the animal 
goes straight or crooked depends almost entirely on himself. Luckily 
most horses go straight and do their best; probably nine out of ten 
are honest triers, and with such a one a jockey cannot do better 
than jump off with a good start, sit still as a mouse, and eliminate 
himself as much as possible, with just enough hold of his head to 
keep him from getting unbalanced or running himself out. In all 
riding, whether hunting, flat-racing, steeplechasing, or polo, the 


THE DOG HOUNDS AT BURLEY FISHPONDS 


great object of the horseman should be to avoid all friction between 
himself and his horse, so that no energy is wasted, for every ounce 
may be badly wanted when the finish comes. 

As far as hunting is concerned it seems to me that while a few 
men ride a trifle on the short side a good many ride too long, and 
I have no doubt that many weak riders would find themselves much 
stronger and firmer in the saddle if they shortened up their stirrups 
a couple of holes, 
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These reflections have, I am afraid, led me into a long digres- 
sion, and I must get back to my subject—the Melton Races. The 
Leicestershire Hunt Steeplechase and the Melton and Oakham 
Town Purse are for hunters with penalties and allowances, while 
the Foxhunters’ Plate is for maiden hunters, and is a sort of smaller 
edition of the Ladies Purse. The rest of the programme consists 
of an open race, a selling race, and a farmers’ race, making up a 
real good card of seven steeplechases, four of which are run over 
a three-mile course, and the other three start just in front of the 
stand and are two and a-quarter miles in length. 

Croxton Park Races, held in the Belvoir country some six miles 
from Melton, with a mixed programme of flat and hurdle races, are 
held next day. This ends the season, the visitors depart, and we 
of the country turn to our summer pursuits, looking forward to 
meeting the hounds again at Wardley Wood at 4 a.m. in the third 
week of August. 
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A DAY WITH DARKY 


BY CHARLES FIELDING MARSH 


By force of circumstances his habits are slothful. His obese body 
is generally to be found stretched out in the sunniest corner of the 
stable-yard, and if a careless groom has dropped a horse-cloth on 
the stones he has an artful way of circling round till at last he curls 
himself in a ball on top of it, and it requires the unerring aim of a 
sharp-edged spoke brush to dislodge him. 

From the show-bench point of view he would disgrace the 
retriever family. His thick, curly, matted coat needs renovation at a 
furrier’s—it is too thick in some places, too thin in others—and 
when he shakes himself the dust is as the dust of a fast-travelling 
motor-car. His eyes show the blue film of approaching blindness, 
and he carries his head on one side from an affection of the ear. 
His front legs are bowed, and his hind legs crooked. His frosted 
muzzle shows grey against the rusty black of his coat, and his thick 
woolly tail has long streamers of hair, to which cling broken bits of 
straw. His voice is unmusical—a short, sharp croak of a bark, with 
a crack in the middle, and the indolence of his manners is shown 
in the long, sticky slobbers hanging from his jowl. When awake his 
time is spent in listening to the whistled tunes of grooms; when 
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asleep he dreams fitful dreams; he gnarls, and talks, and his body 
twitches; who can doubt he is chasing rabbits, and that the sport 
of sleep falls little short of the joys of reality ? 

He greets you in a blundering, slovenly manner, and he shows 
his joy of your presence by the print of a muddy paw on a well- 
blacked boot. 

On shooting mornings his grief is very real, for Darky—that’s 
his name—is early captured and chained to the stable wall, and as 
each gaitered sportsman steps out of his cart he is greeted witha 
howl and a plaintive look from dull eyes—a pleading to be taken out 
to enjoy the day’s sport. Well-behaved, non-slip, smooth-coated 
retrievers, that come with the guns, pass him by with a look of 
disdain; and sleek, well-brushed, long-eared spaniels cock their 
stumpy tails, and raise the hair on their backs, as they glance at him, 
straining on his chain. 

At times, for he smells powder like a war-horse, he avoids his 
would-be captors and lies perdu in a laurel bush, and as the last gun 
steps into the comfortable bus he makes a dash and dives his dirty 
body between the leggings of the half-dozen guns already seated. 
With difficulty, and with plaintive whines, he is hauled out again. 

He has been a good dog in his day, his master says, with an 
apology for smeared gaiters; but his nose and his heart are too big 
for him, he will run in. The door of the bus is shut, the horses 
start forward, and Darky, struggling, is taken back to the yard to 
spend a day of vain regrets. 

But ‘every dog has his day,” and there is one day in the year 
for Darky. Nota day of driven birds, or rocketing pheasants, or 
sit-down lunches to which well-behaved dogs accompany their 
masters; but a rough hedgerow day, usually a day of glorious sun- 
shine of early October, the time of year when pedestrian pheasants 
leave the packed coverts and make for pastures new. Darky’s 
master has an off-lying farm where pheasants seem to wish to 
colonise, and at the end of this farm there is a gull, which winds at 
the bottom of two steep hills. The gull is thickly lined with spear- 
like thorns, thick blackberry brambles, and double-toothed wild rose. 
It and the surrounding stubbles offer immense attraction to the more 
venturesome of the pheasants. 

“‘Can you come over on Tuesday? You and I will get those out- 
lying beggars, and we will take old Darky,” is the invitation Darky’s 
master gives. 

I readily assent, and on my arrival I find Darky already in 
possession of the secret. He flings himself upon me, then tears 
round the gravel in front of the hall door, his tail working like a 
windmill—in his joy he trips over his feet and comes blundering to 
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the ground. He rolls on a bed of begonias, and plays havoc with a 
neat star of spring bedding, fresh planted by the gardener; when 
lifted into the cart he pours forth slobbers of joy over our boots, and 
thumps the bottom boards with his tail. ’Tis a glorious day of sun- 
shine for him, and well the old dog knows it. 

‘* Ah,” says his master, as he pushes Darky’s too obtrusive mouth 
away, ‘‘ there isn’t a dog in the neighbourhood that would face the 
thorns in that old gull as Darky will. Not a dog that I know would 
turn a pheasant out of there. None of your flat-coated dogs will 
look at it, will they, George ?”’ and he turns to the keeper behind us. 

George evades the question and says: 

“Thorns there is so sharp as even Darky can’t go wery fast 
through ’em.”’ 

A drive of three miles brings us to a bridge under whose arch 
passes the little stream which in course of time has carved out the 
gully. 

There is a blue sky above us and a brilliant sun. The distant 
woods are dense with foliage—the dark green of summer, with only 
here and there a touch of gold on an occasional birch. But the 
gull with its tangle, and the borders of withered grass on either side, 
have put on the dress of autumn. Maple bushes are powdered gold. 
Blackberry brambles, whose long arms hold the bank, are turning 
crimson. Wild guelder-rose makes pyramids of scarlet, and wreathes 
of clematis, festooned among the blackthorn bushes, stain them to 
tones of claret. The willow trees which form an arch overhead 
have put on the lemon tint which precedes their cloth of gold, and 
the tangle of white grass is studded with black seed-pods and silver 
teasels. Twenty feet down, through the tangle purrs a rill of water, 
insignificant now, but later, when the snows melt, a rushing, clay- 
stained river. 

My host takes one side of the gull, I the other, and Darky, with 
a happy wag of the tail, descends into the tangle. We hear him 
crushing through the thorns, we hear a whimper now and then 
as a sharp bramble claims a bit of his wool, otherwise he is 
silent, scrambling up and down among the roots and sniffing as he 
goes. Whirr—thirty yards off out bursts a pheasant, and down it 
comes, leaving a cloud of feathers in the air. At the noise of the 
gun several others streak down the stubbles, making for the shelter 
of the gull. They know not of Darky underneath, nor of the bogies 
of white paper placed at the bottom by the keeper, bogies which 
Darky will work those running birds up to, and which they will not 
pass, but will come out, cocking and shrieking, nice shots as they 
top the willows. 

Rabbits blunder in and out of the roots, offering sporting shots 
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to be rolled down the sides of the gull for Darky to scramble up 
with and lay at our feet. He is getting very excited, and hardly 
stays to deliver his mouthful of fur ere he dashes down again; and 
although the unseen obstacles below, through which we hear him 
scrambling, are thick and spiked with blackthorn, he moves quite 
fast enough for us to make sure of the occasional pheasant that 
breaks out. 

As we move up the gull the willow trees grow thicker. Pink 
spindle-berries and dog-wood foliage glow in the sun, and the bright 
leaves of a wild cherry, moved by the breeze, come gently down to 
earth. Suddenly the keeper shouts, “‘ Cock, sir, cock!” ‘‘ Bang!”— 
Darky’s master has dropped him in what looks like an impenetrable 
tangle of hips and haws. Darky does not hesitate, but worms his 
way through, though for the moment he is firmly held by one ear. 
Presently his tail disappears—the woodcock is a runner, evidently. 
We wait. Five minutes pass; we can trace Darky’s movements by 
the heaving of the prickly tangle and an occasional whelp of pain, as 
first one thorn then another finds its way home through his wool. 
Up he comes at last, the woodcock fluttering in his mouth; there is 
an ugly cut on his right ear, and bright pimples of blood stand out on 
his nose, but he wags his tail, and his eyes shine with pleasure as his 
master takes the bird from his mouth. In he goes again, and on 
we move. A hare bounds out with Darky at its tail; I fire; it goes 
on. I let it have the other barrel; it appears to hasten instead of 
to diminish its speed. To my sorrow Darky, full tilt, follows it 
across a furrow, over a hedge, and up a stubble. 

“« D-a-r-k-y |!” yells his master, and the keeper blows his whistle. 
Not a bit of it: none are so deaf as they that will not hear. Of 
these is Darky. On he goes, putting up covey after covey of the 
partridges with which we had hoped to finish up the day. On the 
top of the hill I see the hare bounding along with Darky twenty 
yards behind. Suddenly Sally leaps into the air and drops dead. 

“The dog was right, he knew it was a dying hare,” I say. 

*‘ Did he, the scoundrel ?” replies his master, grimly. He adds 
with an apologetic look at the keeper, ‘‘ But we should not have 
got it with any other dog.” 

We wait whilst Darky, holding the hare above the furrow, and 
looking very proud, comes trotting back. He has escaped the 
leather his master was unhooking from his belt, and by the twinkle 
in his eye it is plain the old dog knows it. 

But the chase has made Darky’s blood to boil; he is off his 
head with excitement, and he plunges into the ravine, jumping 
through thorn bushes as if they were feathers. Out comes a 
pheasant, flying low; my host bungles it, and the bird skims on 
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but a few feet from the ground—untouched. Darky thinks other- 
wise, and he is off before we can stop him; on, on he goes, nose to 
ground, up the hill and over, now lost to view. ‘“ Darky, D-a-r-k-y, 
Darky!” we all yell, but no Darky comes. 

“Dashed if he ain’t gone to the coverts! My word, he'll do 
some harm if he goes rousing about in them!” says the keeper, 
with despair in his voice. 

We stand idly by, waiting—waiting ten minutes, fifteen, twenty. 
At last the culprit shows above the hill, shame written all over him ; 
the leather, he knows, is waiting. He takes it like a man (rather, 
better than a man), without a whimper, dances with joy when it is 
over, and is off once more to his work in the thorns. The whacking 
has made no difference to his spirits, and before we have reached the 
end of the gully he has positively enjoyed three more. We stop for 
lunch, and decide as we eat it that it is of little use to try for 
partridges after Darky has so effectually scattered them, so we 
knock out a little grove and get a brace or so of pheasants, walk a 
few fields for hares, with Darky secure in a lead, and then take the 
gull back again. The sun is going down; a pearly mist, as the 
smoke of a train, is rising along the stream. Darky enjoys turning 
out the few pheasants that have meant to perk here for the night, 
and he arrives at the end of the gull as fresh as when he started. 
We count the bag—twenty-eight pheasants, five hares, ten rabbits, 
one woodcock—forty-four head. Darky—wet, muddy, bleeding— 
walks proudly up the line of the slain. ‘‘ How many would you 
have got without me—me, that blackguard ?”’ he seems to say. 

We answer not, for he knows as well as we do: ‘‘ None.” 

On the morrow I see him stretched out in the sunny corner of 
the stable-yard, stiff and weary. Dog-tired is Darky, fast asleep, 
with clods of clay hanging to his belly, a bramble still clinging 
to his tail, the blood of yesterday congealed on his nose. Fast 
asleep is Darky ; and ever and anon, with little mutterings of excite- 
ment, his body heaves. Though stiff and sore, he is happy, dream- 
ing—dreaming of his day. 
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LASSOING THE YOUNGER ELEPHANTS WITHIN THE STOCKADE 


CAPTURING WILD ELEPHANTS IN MYSORE 


As witnessed by Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales 


BY P. BARTON 


AMONG the many interesting scenes of sport and adventure witnessed 
by Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
during their tour in India, perhaps the most entrancing of all was 
the capture of wild elephants in the Kakankota forests during their 
sojourn in the state of Mysore. His Highness the Maharajah had 
fo: months past taken the greatest interest in arranging all details 
for the visit, while the actual operations were entrusted to Mr. Mut- 
tanna, the chief of the Mysore Forest Department, who with the 
able assistance of Mr. Srinivasa Rao, Mr. Muthiah, and Ossa Miah, 
one of Sanderson’s lieutenants, was able to bring about a most 
successful capture of some seventy elephants, affording sport 
altogether different from anything Their Royal Highnesses had 
witnessed elsewhere in India. 

The scenes which are illustrated in this article give but a poor 
representation of all the Prince and Princess saw. For instance, 
the capture of the wild herd which actually took place in the dusk 
of the evening of the 1st of February was, owing to the lateness of the 
hour, altogether beyond the scope of the photographer to secure, 
and even the most imaginative artist would fail to depict with any 
degree of truthfulness the sombre grandeur of the scene when in 
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the heart of the forest and the momentarily increasing darkness the 
driven herd was seen to plunge into the waters of the Kabani in an 
attempt to force a passage of the river as a last means of escape. 
Yet this, and more than this, Their Royal Highnesses actually wit- 
nessed. The shadowy forms of some thirty giants of the forest 
wading and swimming the silent river, fringed to its edges with dense 
bamboo jungle, made a sight which could never fade from memory. 
The stars were just showing in the sky, and the water was a mystery 
of dark shadows lit up ever and anon from the opposite bank by the 
flaming torches of an army of beaters who had intrepidly followed 


THE WILD HERD IN THE OUTER STOCKADE 


on the heels of the herd for weeks past, and were now shouting 
and tom-toming triumphantly with the almost certain prospect of 
driving the huge creatures into the entrenched enclosure prepared to 
receive them. Their Royal Highnesses witnessed the progress of 
the final drive from a platform or ‘“‘machan” carefully concealed 
about 30 ft. above the river bank, and near to the deceptive open- 
ing leading from the river into that part of the jungle which had 
been fenced in and barricaded to enclose the herd. 

The Royal camp at Kharapur was situated on a bluff overlooking 
the Kabani River, and about five miles away from the kheddahs 
themselves. Some idea of the size and completeness of the camp 
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may be gained from the fact that over 130 tents were pitched, and 
included post and telegraph offices, a garage, printing office, and 
a bakery; while a delightful garden with lawns and terraces extend- 
ing right down to the river made it difficult to realise that one 
was in the midst of a vast forest, far removed from the habitation 
of man. 

Their Royal Highnesses with His Highness the Maharajah and 
Yuvaraj and their respective suites arrived in camp at 11.30 on the 
morning of the 31st of January, having motored from Mysore, forty- 
eight miles away, in a little over two hours. The road runs for a dozen 
miles or so through undulating and well-cultivated country which 
gives space to scrub jungle until Anthisanti is reached. Here it 
enters into a well-wooded tract which gradually thickens into dense 
forest extending for miles towards the Wynaad on the one side, and 
down to the Malabar coast on the other. The first picture intro- 
duces the reader to the actual sphere of operations, and shows a few 
elephants browsing within the outer stockade; and here perhaps it 
would be as well to describe briefly what a kheddah is, for the infor- 
mation of those who have never had the good fortune of witnessing 
a capture of wild elephants in this part of India. 

A kheddah is composed of two stockades, one the outer, which 
covers several acres of ground, and the other an inner and small 
stockade, just large enough to contain the captured herd and the 
“koomkies’”’ or trained elephants which are employed for the 
noosing and subsequent tying-up operations. The large stockade is 
protected by a riveted \V-shaped trench about 7 ft. deep and 8 ft. 
wide at the top, on the outside of which is constructed a palisading 
of stout timber stakes firmly driven into the ground, and strengthened 
with uprights and cross-beams securely lashed together. A narrow 
drive with guiding wings also composed of stakes leads from the 
outer to the inner stockade, which is constructed of enormously 
stout uprights about 12 ft. high, placed so close together that 
the hand can scarcely be introduced between them. An elevated 
gallery runs round the enclosure for the accommodation of spectators, 
and is cleverly concealed from view by boughs and foliage. 

The 2nd of February was the day set apart for the drive from the 
outer to the inner stockade. By g a.m. His Highness the Mahara- 
jah and his Royal guests were on the scene, and having taken up 
their positions on an elevated platform just outside the stockade, from 
which an excellent view could be obtained, the signal was given for 
the drive to begin; and almost immediately could be heard the 
distant yelling of the beaters accompanied by toot of horns and beat 
of tom-toms which gradually grew louder as the men advanced 
through the jungle. The herd came steadily on, halting at times to 
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consider, as it were, the situation, and undecided whether to lead on 
or turn back on the approaching line of beaters. A shrill trumpeting 
now and again would indicate that a charge had been delivered some- 
where along the line, but a volley of blank cartridge accompanied 
by a terrific yelling generally had the effect of checking it ; although 
on one occasion towards the end of the day a mahout very nearly 
lost his life. A ferocious cow had charged him, and the ‘‘ koomkie”’ 
he was mounted on, in order to avoid her, made a sudden swerve 


‘‘ONE BY ONE IN STRICT INDIAN FILE THEY FOLLOW THE LEADER UNTIL THE 
WHOLE HERD HAVE ENTERED THE KHEDDAH”’ 


which caused him to lose his seat and fall to the ground. The cow 
immediately went for him, and although he dodged her for a time 
amongst the dense bamboo jungle, he was eventually overtaken and 
knocked down. The infuriated animal brought her knees down 
upon the man, and after doing as she thought her worst, kicked him 
into a deep trench. By a miracle he escaped being crushed to 
death, having got between the animal’s knees; he was, however, 
found to be very seriously injured. A curious sequence to this 
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incident was the death of the cow on the following day. The ex- 
citement of the drive was apparently more than she could stand, 
and twenty-four hours after her capture she died. 

To follow the operations it is necessary to return to the beaters, 
who have now advanced far into the stockade, and can be distinctly 
seen in the bamboo jungle before us. The herd have been steadily 
driven onwards, and are now partially over the line indicated by 
little heaps of decayed leaves and scrub, which after the last 
elephant had crossed would be speedily lit, making a barrier of fire 


**DOWN IN THE ARENA BELOW THEM WAS A SHIFTING MASS OF CLUMSY FORMS 
PUSHING AND SHOVING ONE ANOTHER INDISCRIMINATELY ” 


through which there would be no turning back. This is the supreme 
moment, and every man now makes as much noise as he possibly 
can. The rapid discharge of firearms, the clapping of split bamboos 
held by the beaters, and the yelling from a thousand throats, all help 
to give the elephants an impetus forward which brings them up to 
the narrow neck leading into the inner stockade. One by one in strict 
Indian file they follow the leader until the whole herd have entered 
the kheddah. In a moment the straining cable is released, and the 
ponderous gate falls as a curtain on the first phase of the operations. 
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With the fall of the gate, a general rush was made for the 
roughly constructed ladders leading up to the gallery. Prince and 
peasant, somebodies and nobodies, in the excitement of the moment 
jostled one another with delightful indifference and good nature. 
The absence of decorum and ceremony was a striking example of 
how sport levels all sorts and conditions of men, and in it Their 
Royal Highnesses must have felt a real sense of pleasure in being 
able to mix freely among the motley throng assembled there. Once 
in the gallery, the deceptive screen of foliage and boughs was quickly 


‘* THERE WERE SEVERAL YOUNGSTERS TO BE SEEN IN THE ENCLOSURE SHOVING 
THEMSELVES IN BETWEEN THEIR ELDER RELATIONS AND GENERALLY GETTING 
IN THEIR 


brushed aside by anxious spectators, and the sight which met their 
eyes was one which could not be easily forgotten. Down in the 
arena below them was a shifting mass of clumsy forms pushing and 
shoving one another indiscriminately, ever moving and shuffling 
round and round within the limited enclosure. Occasionally some 
of the larger animals asserted themselves, and by what appeared a 
gentle prod would bodily lift another off his legs, rolling him com. 
pletely over. This was evidently meant and taken far more seriously 
than we supposed, for one so punished freely gave expression to his 
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feelings by bellowing terrifically, and got himself off as fast as he 
could on regaining his legs. On one occasion, at a previous kheddah, 
I saw a large cow curl its trunk round the tail of a half-grown male, 
and in spite of his efforts to extricate himself, for he seemed to know 
what was coming, she placed it between her molars and deliberately 
snipped the tip off as one would the end of a cigar. This is, I believe, 
a common practice among wild elephants, and in almost every herd 
some will be found to have their tails so docked. 

There were several youngsters to be seen in the enclosure, moving 
about in an aimless manner, shoving themselves in between their 
elder relations, and generally getting in the way. Among the herd 


HOBBLING A BIG TUSKER 


there were some big cows and an exceptionally well-proportioned 
tusker, who was subsequently sold for a couple of thousand rupees, 
and whose owner now refuses to take five times as much for him. 
Baffled in every attempt to find a way out of the stockade, the 
herd appeared to be seized with a sense of shame and humiliation at 
finding themselves in so helpless a position, and sought consolation 
in huddling together with their heads turned inwards against the 
palisading as if to avoid the many eyes looking down upon them 
from the gallery above. In the meantime the triumphant beaters 
were indulging in a well-earned rest and, gathered together in little 
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refractory cow, serious trouble may be expected, and for this reason 
the ‘‘ koomkies,”’ as will be noticed from the photcgraphs, are without 
exception huge animals with formidable tusks and capable of coping 
with the strongest of the strong. The first thing to be done was to 
get at the big tusker, who was immediately singled out by the 
mahouts. A couple of ‘‘ koomkies ” were cleverly worked into the 
herd, and after many failures eventually backed themselves in on 
either side of him, while another covered any attempt of the forward 
movement on the part of the prisoner. Thus hemmed in, the 
operation of securing him was the work of a few minutes; a couple 
of rope-tiers slipped down from the backs of the “‘ koomkies,” and 
with spider-like dexterity quickly worked a coil of stout rope round 
his heels, making him fast to an adjoining tree-stump. It was pitiable 
to see the huge beast, when once he realised. his position, straining 
every muscle to get himself free again, and with every effort giving 
expression to his feelings in a terrific roar. After an hour or so of 
desperate straining at the heel ropes, and finding all efforts to get free 
of no avail, he resigned himself to his fate, and when the time came 
allowed himself to be removed from the kheddah without any show 
of trouble. 

The rest of the 'huge animals in the herd weré similarly 
secured, while the younger ones were lassoed. This operation was 
very interesting to watch, the mahouts showing great skill in the 
manner they worked. Time after time when a capture seemed com- 
plete, a wily youngster would with his trunk remove the noose 
thrown over his head, and so get his freedom again. Eventually, 
however they were all secured, and one by one towed out of the 
stockade by the “‘ koomkies ” down to the river near by to be watered 
and refreshed ; any disinclination to move on being quickly put right 
by a prod from behind. The last illustration shows a newly captured 
full-grown male thoroughly enjoying himself in the river with four 
* koomkies ” in close attendance upon him. As will be seen, he is 
secured to each by a stout cable which effectually provides against 
any chance of escape. After the captured animals had been watered 
they were taken to a clearing in the forest, where they were hobbled 
fore and aft to stout tree-stumps and here kept until such time as 
they became tractable. A fortnight or so of gentle treatment and 
good feeding is generally sufficient to make them so, although in 
some instances it takes many months to domesticate them. 

Their Royal Highnesses witnessed the whole of the operations, 
beginning from the drive in the early morning to the watering of the 
captured animals late in the afternoon, and it was not until the sun 
had set and the stars were beginning to show that a move was made 
for camp. 
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groups under the friendly shade of the bamboos round about the 
stockade, were discussing the success of their efforts so far. After 
an hour or so had thus been spent, the real work of the day began. 
Half a dozen ‘‘ koomkies” were brought up to the door of the 
kheddah, and everything was made ready for a start. The impounded 
herd having been left entirely to themselves all this while, now 
seemed to discern a new danger ahead, and instinctively withdrew 
en masse to the far end of the enclosure, facing about in the 
direction of the gate. Ata given signal it was drawn up, and ere it 
could be raised to its full extent the first of the ‘“‘ koomkies ” boldly 


A CAPTURED ELEPHANT DISPORTING HIMSELF IN THE KABANI RIVER 


stepped in, closely followed by five or six others. The gate was again 
dropped with a thud, and the third phase of the operations was 
immediately entered upon. 

The opposite page shows the opening scene of Act III. On the 
right of the picture is seen the first of the ‘‘ koomkies,” a magnificent 
beast, entering with a decided yet cautious step towards the herd, 
who have mobbed together at the far end of the enclosure. It is an 
anxious moment, as one can never be certain of what is going to 
happen. Should the capture contain an ill-tempered tusker or a 


THE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL CRISIS 
BY H. HUGHES-ONSLOW 


OF all the various forms of sport actively practised by readers of 
this magazine, I suppose that the game of football in any form 
can hardly be described as the most popular, and this for a variety 
of reasons, the principal of which is no doubt that the average 
player who does not make the game the most serious business of his 
life begins to deteriorate more or less rapidly at the age of thirty at 
latest, and often, indeed, finds it necessary to retire from active 
participation in the game at a much earlier age. The opportunities 
peculiar to football, and necessarily ineradicable from it, of foul 
play and personal violence consequent upon loss of temper—oppor- 
tunities of which no counterpart occurs in such games as cricket and 
golf, where the element of frequent corporal collision is absent— 
undoubtedly tend to drive away such athletes as can afford to take 
their exercise in hunting and other more expensive forms, not at all 
because they are afraid of sustaining any bodily injury, but because 
they disdain to retaliate in breach of the rules and spirit of the 
game, and do not care to engage in a game in which it is commonly 
necessary for the referee to interfere on the ground of deliberate 
foul play. A bad-tempered or unscrupulous opponent at cricket is 
undeniably a nuisance, but some other expression must be found to 
describe what he can be on the football field. Football also demands 
for its enjoyment a higher standard of physical condition than any 
other game played with a ball, except perhaps water polo, and so it 
comes about that among the more highly-educated classes it is 
adopted as the principal form of regular exercise by comparatively 
few, and by those never for many years. Yet I venture to assume 
that almost every male reader of this magazine has at some time of 
his life played football sufficiently to accept the proposition that the 
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whole range of sport affords nothing finer than the test of strength, 
courage, endurance, and, above all, skill, to be encountered in the 
short hour-and-a-half occupied by a well-contested game. Many 
of my readers, no doubt, having been educated at one of our 
principal public schools, belong to the class known, for want of a 
better term, as ‘“‘ Old Boys,” and have experienced the joy of battle 
in the form of a house-match. Like me, they may have passed the 
hour of active participation in such delights, but it is the interest 
of such as these that I desire to enlist in the following remarks. 

I am about to speak of Association football, and Iam aware 
that a considerable number of my readers who have played only 
the Rugby game are inclined to take but little interest in the other. 
To such I appeal as belonging to a body of sportsmen which has 
throughout the history of their game sternly resisted the evil of 
professionalism; and in case it may persuade them to persevere 
further with the reading of this article, I proceed to publish, 
without leave, what seemed to me at the time a singularly foolish 
observation made by an old friend of the football field, who like 
myself went to Eton in the very early eighties, but afterwards 
diverged so far from my own humble path as to become captain of 
the England eleven against Scotland, and the best forward I ever 
saw. Inthe course of the journey to play a match in Suffolk last 
season several of us were discussing the unwelcome fact that a game 
of Rugby football had been started at Eton to the obvious prejudice 
of our ‘‘ Old Boy ” club which plays Association, and I, as an official 
of the club, was endeavouring to find some means of putting a stop 
to this evil. My colleague sharply checked my admiration of him 
by ‘‘ confessing” (as he called it) a furtive affection for the Rugby 
game, which I willingly concede is quite as much like the Eton game 
as is the Association game in its present form. 

As many readers are aware, the present condition of affairs in 
Association football is far from satisfactory. Weare, in fact, if I may 
be allowed the expression, passing through a grave political crisis 
the nature of which should, I think, in the interests of both parties 
to the dispute, be made known as widely as possible. The original 
cause of the trouble is, of course, the introduction of professionalism ; 
that is, the sanction given by the Football Association some twenty 
years ago to the payment of players. The sportsman who is not a 
football player will probably ask why this should cause any more 
trouble than it has done at cricket. The answer is, first, that cricket 
affords practically no opportunity for foul play which cannot easily 
be checked ; and, secondly, that the vast popularity among the less 
highly-educated classes of the game of Association football as a 
spectacle has led to the formation throughout every centre of 
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industry in England of purely professional clubs, whose repre- 
sentatives, imbued with ideas necessarily different from those of the 
amateur, who plays the game merely for recreation, have by their 
numbers and persistency absorbed into their own hands practically 
the whole government of the game. 

Cricket is saved from a similar fate by circumstances other than 
those which I have already indicated. For one thing, owing to the 
heavy expenses involved, it is, at all events, difficult to make even a 
first-class county club—unless it be in the very front rank—pay its 
way by means of the “‘ gate”’ alone, whereas it is comparatively easy 
to obtain by similar means funds sufficient to keep going as a profit- 
able concern a football club whose players are exclusively professional. 
Again, in the case of cricket, every first-class club has at least a 
substantial number of pure amateurs on its own committee of 
management, while an amateur captain is in charge of each team in 
almost every match. If this were so in football the present unhappy 
condition of affairs could never have arisen, and there is nothing in 
cricket which in any way corresponds with the professional. football 
club, or with the governing body of the game, composed mainly of 
the representatives of such clubs. In the football world of to-day 
there are paid secretaries of clubs and of district associations, paid 
referees and contributors to the press, and innumerable other less 
direct methods of making a profit out of football otherwise than by 
actually playing the game. And it is men who by such means as 
these find in football a substantial source of income, that most of us 
amateurs consider unfitted to interfere, as members of the body 
governing amateurs and professionals alike, in the control of the 
game which we desire to preserve as a sport. By the rules of the 
Football Association a professional player is ineligible for a seat on 
the Council. We have heard much of late of the Council’s deter- 
mination to compel the district associations to “ fall into line’ with 
regard to the admission of professional clubs to membership ; but we 
would like to see, in the first place, this plausible policy of con- 
formity applied without. distinction to those who make an income 
out of the game, whether they do so by means of their skill on the 
field or by other (and not necessarily more honourable) means. 

At this stage I should like to dispose of two possible misappre- 
hensions. First, whatever may have been the opinion of amateurs 
with regard to the original introduction of professionalism, the 
amateur player of to-day has no objection, and throughout the 
present controversy has been careful! to disclaim any, to the profes- 
sional player, or to playing with or against him, merely because he 
is paid for his services. Secondly, by foul play I mean something very 
different from mere rough play. The honest, straightforward charge 
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with the shoulder, with which we were all familiar in our house-match 
days, although it may conceivably be carried to undesirable extremes, 
has always been cherished by the genuine amateur ; but the tendency 
of professional government has been to render it illegal in common 
with foul play of the kind which I am about to mention. This latter 
consists’ almost entirely of tripping, and is, unfortunately, only too 
easy to practise. A player beaten by an opponent who has got the 
ball past him and put himself out of reach of a shoulder charge may 
still make a certainty of bringing the opponent down by means of 
an obviously hopeless attempt to reach the ball with his foot ; or 
again, when the beaten player is pursuing an opponent whose 
speed he can equal but not exceed, the opponent’s downfall may 
easily be effected by (if I may borrow an expression from the race- 
course) ‘‘ striking into” his heels in the feigned attempt to pass him 
on the far side. I have read in the press of an art cultivated by 
unscrupulous players who are said to be able, while appearing them- 
selves to be the victims of foul play, nevertheless to inflict a serious 
bodily injury upon the innocent but apparently aggressive opponent. 
To the best of my knowledge nothing of the kind has ever existed, 
and the foul play that has brought about the administrative inter- 
ference to which amateurs object is designed not to effect bodily 
injury, but merely to rob an opponent of victory. 

Foul play of this sort has led to the general result that in most 
matches between even high-class professional teams the referee’s 
whistle stops the game every two or three minutes; and there is 
this further development, of which I regret to say many instances 
occurred in the final tie of the Association Cup last spring, that 
a beaten player when deprived of the ball will throw himself down 
and claim a foul against his opponent; and as a particular result 
arising out of the same evil I may mention the ‘ penalty-kick,” 
a comparatively modern innovation highly distasteful to amateurs, 
and quite unnecessary so far as their methods of play are con- 
cerned. This penalty, I should perhaps explain, is or may be 
awarded in every case where the defending side is guilty of inten- 
tional foul play within a certain marked area in the neighbourhood 
of goal, and consists in the right to a shot at goal from a spot 
marked immediately in front of the goal, no defending player except 
the goal-keeper being allowed to take any part in the game while 
the kick is taken. It would no doubt be an excellent thing if the 
referee had power to award a goal in any case where he is satisfied 
that an act of foul play has prevented a goal from being scored; but 


1 Of course I do not include “ off-side,” or ‘‘ hands” used otherwise than in defence 
of goal, both of which are generally quite unintentional. 
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the present rule provides a remedy which in extreme cases, such as 
the use of the hands in front of goal by a player other than the 
goalkeeper, is obviously inadequate, and in other cases may be quite 
unnecessarily severe. The attitude of the best class of amateur 
toward this rule, as also that of the leaders of professionalism 
towards the amateurs, is neatly illustrated by a couple of events which 
occurred during the tour of the Corinthians in South Africa during 
the English summer of 1903. The Corinthians are recruited almost 
exclusively from Old Boy clubs, and represent all that is best in 
amateur football. Not unnaturally they were anxious that through- 
out their tour the game should be played according to their ideas 
as regards foul play. With a referee of the pronounced professional 
type it is never long before a penalty-kick is awarded against one 
side or the other, and it happened that a local referee penalised the 
Corinthians in this way. The Corinthian captain of that time, 
a man who has done in a long career at least as much good for 
amateur football as any other that ever played the game, was 
fortunately himself in charge of the team and rose to the occasion. 
In a word, he explained to the opposing captain his opinion that 
if any member of his side had in the opinion of the referee by means 
of foul play deliberately prevented his opponents from scoring a 
goal the penalty ought to be a goal without any uncertainty, and 
thereupon he ordered his goal-keeper to stand clear of the goal so 
as to allow the opponents to score the point without opposition. 

Not long afterwards the converse case arose, a penalty-kick 
being awarded to the Corinthians for something which, in the 
opinion of their captain, did not amount to deliberate foul play. He 
accordingly took the kick himself, and deliberately put the ball off 
the field as far from the goal as he could. Nothing in my opinion 
could have been better calculated than this sportsmanlike action to 
ensure the remainder of the matches throughout the tour being 
played in the best possible spirit without any attempt at fouls, 
and I expect most of my readers will approve of the policy; but if 
they do they will be in conflict with a large section (not amateur, I 
need hardly say) of the Council of the Football Association, many 
of whom were in favour of calling upon the Corinthian captain for 
an explanation of his reprehensible, and in their view, I suppose, 
unsportsmanlike, conduct. 

Upon the death of my late lamented friend and colleague, 
Arthur Dunn, a competition confined to Old Boy clubs was 
founded in honour of his memory, and, as may be suppposed, the 
ties are played off with no less keenness than if they were house 
matches. The competition is now in its fifth season, and applica- 
tions to be allowed to join in it are continually coming in from fresh 
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clubs. I suppose I have been present at something like twenty 
matches played in the competition, and I am glad to say that I 
never once saw the game stopped for foul play. Our idea is that 
a player guilty of foul play ought to be regarded in the same light as 
a man who, when armed with a gun, shoots by accident a fellow- 
sportsman or by design a fox in a hunting country, and as I have 
indicated above, the result is entirely satisfactory. 

From the instances which I have given it will no doubt easily 
be understood that the breach between the amateur and professional 
elements in the game has been gradually widening for many years 
past, and I can now pass on to the present crisis. By the rules of 
the Football Association every club must be affiliated to some 
subsidiary District Association, which manages the affairs of its own 
district subject to the supreme control of the Football Association. 
To some extent the jurisdictions of the District Associations overlap 
each other; every club affiliated to the London Association, for 
example, being eligible for membership of the Associations of either 
Middlesex, Essex, Surrey, or Kent. Some two years ago the council 
of the London Association, which had previously been confined to 
amateur clubs, at the dictation of the Football Association proposed 
to alter their constitution so as to admit to membership the profes- 
sional clubs—some ten in number—whose headquarters were within 
the territorial jurisdiction of the London Association. These 
professional clubs, I may mention, disclaimed from the first any 
desire to be affiliated, but the proposal was supported by Lord 
Kinnaird, who is President of the London Association, the Football 
Association, and also of my club. As President of the Football 
Association, Lord Kinnaird succeeded another famous Old Etonian, 
Sir Francis Marindin, who retired in consequence of his objection to 
the failure of the Council to consider sufficiently the interests of 
amateurs, and in supporting the proposal Lord Kinnaird stood 
alone among representative Old Boys. I know of one other Old 
Boy who professes a similar conviction, but has certainly no claim 
to represent his club, and, indeed, I should be much interested to 
learn the name of a single member of that old and famous club who 
shares his views. Of him I need merely say that, judging only from 
what I have seen of his contributions to the literature on the subject, 
I welcome him as one of the most valuable friends of our cause. 

The Old Boy clubs, the great majority of which belong to the 
London Association, were as the result of the experience afforded by 
the history of the Football Association unanimous in opposing the 
proposal to admit professional clubs to membership of the London 
Association on the ground that, if admitted, the representatives of 
professional clubs would, by their persistency and pecuniary interest 
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in the matter, sooner or later secure a controlling majority of seats 
on the Council; and the result was that the motion was rejected, 
not being carried by the necessary two-thirds majority prescribed by 
the rules. About December 1905 certain officers of the Football 
Association proposed as a compromise that the London Association 
should admit to membership professional clubs within the jurisdic- 
tions of the Associations of Middlesex and Surrey, and that the 
two last-named Associations should continue as before to admit 
only amateurs. This proposal was peremptorily rejected by the 
Council of the London Association as ‘‘ unsatisfactory,” presumably 
because they did not wish to lose the subscriptions of the amateur 
clubs which would be transferred to the other Associations, and the 
original motion was brought on again at a special general meeting 
of the London Association on 6th February last. A good deal of 
canvassing was done by the supporters of the Council, and there is 
abundant evidence that on their side advantage was freely taken of 
the fact that, whereas the rules of the Association provide that each 
senior club should be entitled. to send two representative members, 
and each junior club one such member, to vote at general meetings, 
the notice convening this meeting invited the clubs to send 
representatives, ignoring the necessity for such representatives to 
be members of the clubs whom they might purport to represent. 

A moment's reflection will show the enormous advantage gained 
by our opponents who took the view that a vote might be tendered 
on behalf of a club by a person who was not a member of it. I am 
aware of an assertion that illegal voting of this kind occurred on 
both sides, and my answer is that whereas the party to which I 
belong have in their possession numerous letters indiscriminately 
soliciting tickets of admission, no one, so far as I know, has ever 
offered to produce such a document emanating from our side, or 
suggested a fragment of evidence in support of the charge. Again, 
the rules of the London Association provide that ‘no altera- 
tion shall be made in the rules... unless supported by, at 
least, two-thirds of those present.” Each representative as he 
entered the room was required to state in writing his name and 
that of the club which he claimed to represent, and he thereupon 
received a voting-paper with which he could, if he wished, record 
his vote there and then, without waiting to hear the discussion. 
Every vote so tendered was accepted and counted, and at the con- 
clusion of the meeting the result was announced by the chairman, 
Lord Kinnaird, in substance as follows :—607 voting papers were 
issued (or in other words, as we think, the number of those present 
within the meaning of the rule last quoted was 607). Of these, 562 
voted, 376 for the motion, and 186 against. Two-thirds of 607 being 
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404°66, it seemed to us, especially having regard to the fact that all 
those whe left before the poll took place were allowed to vote if 
they wished, that the motion was lost; but another view com- 
mended itself to the chairman. By the ingenious assumption that 
those who voted before the poll was taken were ‘‘ present,” and that 
all those who for any reason did not see fit to vote (even though 
they might have remained in the room till now) were not present, 
he arrived at the conclusion that the number of those present was 
562, and that two-thirds of 562 being 374°66 the motion was accor- 
dingly carried with a vote and a fraction to spare. Rather a doubtful 
short head, I think you will agree! I have had a good deal to do 
with both lawyers and sportsmen, and indeed I claim to belong to 
both classes myself, but I do not hesitate to express the opinion that 
in order to find an argument in favour of this decision it would be 
wiser to consult a member of that profession which a friend once 
described to me as being frequently mentioned in the Gospels, 
but never, so far as he knew, with any pronounced marks of 
approval. 

Immediately upon hearing the chairman’s declaration the 
leaders of the minority demanded a scrutiny of the votes, and 
according to the report of the meeting which appeared in the 
Sportsman of the following day the chairman announced that a 
scrutiny would be held; but nevertheless all subsequent efforts to 
obtain from the Council of the London Association any definite 
promise to hold a scrutiny proved entirely unsuccessful, and on 
22nd February the representatives of the dissentient clubs forming 
the minority held a meeting and appointed a committee to deal with 
the matter. This committee, on 3rd March, wrote to the Secretary 
of the Football Association requesting the Council to receive a 
deputation to discuss, first, the decision of the London Association 
with regard to the meeting of 6th February ; and secondly, the 
possibility of forming an Amateur Association to be affiliated to 
the Football Association. On 22nd March the Secretary replied 
that, in the opinion of his officers, the first point was entirely a 
matter for the London Association and not for the Football 
Association, and that the second point would be considered at a 
meeting to be held on 2nd April. So far as I know, no such 
meeting was ever held, nor has the matter ever received any further 
consideration by the Football Association. About this time a 
number of the dissentient clubs, who although met on all sides by 
a blank refusal to consider their grievances were nevertheless 
actuated by the desire to find a peaceful solution of the difficulty, 
affiliated themselves to one or other of the still purely amateur 
Associations of Middlesex and Surrey, so that by merely dropping 
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their subscriptions to the London Association they might still 
remain duly affiliated to a District Association governed according 
to their own ideas. Thereupon the officers of the Football Associa- 
tion, with that high courage which disdains to accept any offer of 
help out of a difficulty, altered their rules so as to prohibit any 
withdrawal from membership of a District Association, even for the 
purpose of transfer to another such Association, except by leave of 
the Football Association. 

The last door of escape having been in this way closed against 
them, the dissentient clubs, with the object of discovering some 
means of securing justice, formed a combination which they called 
the Amateur Defence Federation, and the committee of this body 
among other steps took that of recommending certain clubs to 
abstain from entering for the London Association Cup Competitions. 
The Council of the Football Association promptly called upon them 
for an explanation of their conduct, and in reply the committee of 
the Amateur Defence Federation delivered a written statement 
setting out in full detail, but without any of the comments which I 
have made, the bare facts briefly recorded above from December 
1905 onwards. On 5th November the Council of the Football 
Association met to consider the explanation, and without making 
the smallest attempt to dispute any fact alleged or to answer any 
argument contained in the statement, after some discussion 
baldly resolved that it was “unsatisfactory,” and without more 
words called upon all clubs who had joined the Amateur Defence 
Federation immediately to withdraw therefrom. The principal 
subject of the discussion which I have mentioned was whether the 
epithet should be ‘‘ unjustifiable”’ or ‘‘ unsportsmanlike,” and no 
one suggested that the explanation deserved more courteous con- 
sideration than this blunt resolution. In my time the Council of 
the Football Association has stigmatised as ‘‘ unsportsmanlike”’ the 
conduct of an Old Boy club which in a hard frost postponed an 
Amateur Cup tie overnight without consulting the referee. Unfor- 
tunately now the same Council has regarded our conduct as 
‘“‘ unsatisfactory,” and we are left with the consolation that we have 
so far escaped the charge of being discourteous. 

In deference to this last decision of the Council, at a meeting of 
the Amateur Defence Federation held on 27th November it was 
resolved that the Federation should be disbanded forthwith, and a 
Committee was formed to take the necessary steps to call a General 
Meeting of the Football Association to review the Council's decision 
of 5th November. This is the position of matters as I write, and it is 
not for me to attempt to forecast further developments. There are 
reasons to anticipate that the Council may probably endeavour to 
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find some ground—I cannot think what—for depriving all clubs 
which joined the Amateur Defence Federation of the right to play 
against any other club under the control of the Association. One 
effect of this would be to leave the Corinthians unable to find a 
team in England fit to play against them, a contingency which I 
understand even the Council themselves regard in the light of a 
calamity, and another effect would be to inflict a grave hardship on 
many provincial clubs by depriving them, for a time at all events, of 
the possibility of finding any opponents within reach. 

It has been urged upon me by one of the leaders of the pro- 
fessional party—I presume with the object of persuading my party 
to submit without question to the wise judgment of the Council— 
that it would not look well for ‘‘amateurs to break off” from the 
Association and give ground for the comment, just or unjust, that 
they consider themselves too good to play with the poorer classes. 
The suggestion that such a comment might be made is only too well 
founded, and I quote it as a specimen of the methods which are 
employed against us in this controversy. It can hardly be necessary 
for me to point out that the amateurs had exhausted every resource 
to avoid a split with the Association before they formed their Defence 
Federation, and if there be a split it will come about only through 
the suspension of the amateurs by the Football Association, upon 
the head of whose Council the whole blame will rest. To sum up, 
speaking merely for myself, it seems clear that the amateurs are 
determined to resist by all legitimate and honourable means that 
illegal policy of coercion the object of which is to force them 
ultimately to submit to professional government. Unless I am very 
much mistaken the only possible solutions are that the Football 
Association will either abandon that policy or drive the amateurs to 
form a separate association, and one or other of these alternatives 
must in my opinion be realised before the beginning of next 
football season. 

I trust that in this article, the inevitable length of which I 
regret, I may have succeeded in explaining the controversy suff- 
ciently to enable any sportsman who may wish to do so to interest 
himself in the further developments which must now be rapidly 
approaching. 


by 


THE HAUNTED HUNT 


BY RALPH JOHN 


THE smoke-room of the Haycester and County Club looked cheerful 
enough in the firelight which was slowly getting the better of the 
dreary winter’s day, and the white-haired man lay back in his chair, 
and, stretching out his slight, neatly-gaitered legs to the bLiaze, 
pulled thoughtfully at his cigar. 

‘*As you all probably know,” he said at length, ‘‘ Anthony 
Nunn took the hounds close on fifty years ago, and hunted them 
himself for eleven seasons until his death.” 

He paused with a grim, short laugh. 

““* Until,’ did I say? Well, be that as it may, it is thirty-nine 
years since Anthony Nunn met with his death, and the Haycester 
lost the keenest huntsman that ever cheered a hound. The man 
was born to hunt hounds, he lived to hunt hounds, he died hunting 
hounds—and then came that ghastly day which I can never recall 
without a shudder. 

‘He was too keen; he thought of nothing but the hounds from 
year’s end to year’s end. In fact, whether he was always so, or 
whether it grew upon him, there is not a shadow of doubt that at 
the last he was a monomaniac on the subject of fox-hunting. 

“He always killed a May fox; and there were strange tales 
about his having been seen cub-hunting by himself with a few 
couple of hounds in out-of-the-way parts of the country before the 
end of June. Of course he always denied it, and said that he was 
merely exercising the hounds; but, knowing the man, J can well 
believe that rumour, for once, was no liar. It was just the sort of 
thing he would do. Indeed, as he himself said, only lack of sufficient 
means prevented him from hunting seven days a week. 

“‘ He was very far from being an ideal Master of Hounds. He 
never considered the field in the least; and time and time again 
he slipped out of cover without so much as a touch on the horn, 
leaving the entire field, and sometimes even the whips, too, behind. 
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It was not selfishness; only that in the hunting field he was prac- 
tically a hound himself. 

*“Many considered him bloodthirsty; and certainly he would 
go to extraordinary lengths to kill his fox, often digging him out of 
what had seemed the most impregnable places at all hours of the 
night. The more trouble a fox gave him, the more bent on killing 
him he became; and if he and his hounds were baffled he used to 
get beside himself with rage. With him, hunting was not a sport, 
it was an obsession. 

‘Fortunately the fox supply in the Haycester country has 
always been exceptionally good, and fortunately they take a good 
deal of killing; he would have well-nigh exhausted most countries 
in a very short time. As it was the show of foxes in some of the 
more open parts was not what it should have been for several years 
after Nunn’s régime. 

‘* He was no society man. Hecut an awkward little figure on 
foot, with his bandy legs and wizened, scowling face like a monkey’s. 
He was a bachelor, and lived by himself in the huntsman’s cottage 
at the kennels, acting as his own kennel-huntsman. He never 
entertained, and rarely went out anywhere. Away from the hounds 
he was impossible, curt and morose almost to rudeness; but the 
Haycester people forgave him all his faults for the sake of the sport 
he showed. 

“The way Anthony Nunn hunted hounds was Fine Art: to 
watch and listen to him was the most exquisite pleasure I have 
ever enjoyed. He had a voice like a bell, and the cleverness of the 
fox himself. I verily believe that people preferred the bad-scenting 
days to the good in his time, it was such a delight to watch him 
help hounds. The sheer inspiration of some of his casts was enough 
to take away one’s breath. 

“With the hounds he was on the best of terms, and going to 
cover or returning home used to talk to them as if they were human 
beings, keeping up a continual prattle, after this style: ‘ Shall we find 
a fox in Coney Rough, my lads, think ye? Old Challenger there 
thinks not. Didn’t find there last time, says Challenger.—And 
which of you boys is going to cut out old Marksman to-day? 
You, Primate? Primate thinks he’ll have a try.—Well, Sympathy, 
are you going to let us hear your voice to-day, Sympathy? You 
and I will have to part if you don’t find your voice, you know, 
Sympathy ; ’—and so on, addressing not a word to any of the field; 
and even in answer to a question only growling a monosyllable over 
his shoulder. To ride over hounds would have been as much as 
anyone’s life was worth. I once saw him thrash a man, whose horse 
had kicked a hound, till he had to be dragged off him. Although he 
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looked such a shrivelled-up little fellow, Nunn could box like Nat 
Langham and hit like a kicking horse. 

“There was one hound in particular that was the apple of his 
eye; an ugly hare-pied brute called Marksman, in his eighth season 
and still running to head when Nunn’s death took place. This 
hound was so savage that none of the men at the kennels dared 
handle him, but with Nunn he was as gentle asa lamb. He wasa 
wonderful working hound with a curious deep voice, and a marvel 
at holding a cold line. We used to say that Nunn’s ‘ For-ard to 
Marksman!’ was as good as a view-hallo, and that the two were 
sufficient to account for any fox. Anthony Nunn and the Haycester 
Marksman were renowned all over England. 

**T have dwelt somewhat on Nunn’s peculiarities because, to 
my mind, when it is realised what manner of man he was, the 
experiences which I am about to relate become so much more 
credible. Looking back with a calm mind, the whole thing seems 
to me in perfect accord. 

“T have told you how the killing of his fox was the be-all and 
end-all with him, how he looked upon the hunted fox as his natural 
and most deadly enemy, and how he would rage if Reynard managed 
to save his brush. To lose a fox affected him like a mortal insult, 
and he would brood over it until he was satisfied that he had 
brought the offender to book. 

“That last fox was a typical instance. Twelve days before 
Nunn’s death the hounds met at Yewbarrow Mill, then as now in 
the Monday country. We found a fox in Canonby Whin, and he 
broke close to where I was standing. He was good to know, 
that fox, and I could have sworn to him again among hundreds: a 
great raking, grey dog-fox, with most of his brush missing. Details 
of the run are immaterial; it is enough to tell you that after a 
clinker of eighty minutes we lost him the other side of Hareham, 
and, try as he might, Anthony Nunn with all his craft was beaten. 
Of course it upset him as usual, and he took hounds home there 
and then. 

**No one acquainted with Nunn’s idiosyncrasies was surprised 
when the following Monday’s meet was changed from Wingley to 
Yewbarrow Mill. Again we found the big grey fox in Canonby 
Whin; and he gave us an even better run than before: by Hare- 
ham, Owland Banks, and Buckfield; over Priestland Park and 
Shepley Down; past Hindholt to Windleby, where, after two hours 
and thirty minutes, we lost him again. This time Nunn’s fury 
was a sight to behold. He raved and cursed, and screamed out, 
‘T'll kill that —— bobtail if I have to jump the gates of Hell to do it!’ 
He tried forward and back, round and round, every place that could 
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possibly hold a fox. Long after the last remnant of the field had 
gone home he was at it, until pitch darkness forced him to give it up. 

“Eccentric as we thought him, no one was prepared for his 
next move. The next day messengers and telegrams were flying 
about the country to say that Wednesday’s meet was abandoned, 
and that hounds would meet next on Friday at Yewbarrow Mill 
atg a.m. The telegrams bore the cryptic addition, ‘ Cub-hunting.’ 

‘* Naturally the people, especially those on the Wednesday and 
Friday sides, were furious, and the weight of their wrath fell on the 
Secretary, a mild person, very much in awe of Nunn, who could 
throw no light on the enigma. Many indignation meetings were 
held, and feeling ran so high that the Mastership of the Haycester 
Hounds would certainly have become vacant at the end of the 
season, even had the event not been precipitated as it was. 

“Under the circumstances a very small field turned out at 
Yewbarrow Mill on the Friday. There were not half a dozen of 
us, besides the remarkable cavalcade that arrived with hounds. 
Nunn had with him not only the whips and second horseman, but 
every man and boy in any way connected with the kennels; all his 
own and the hunt servants’ horses were out, ridden by stablemen, 
feeders, and what not ; and he had brought every hound that had a 
leg to stand on: dogs and bitches, forty-seven couple in all. 

* Nunn himself looked as if he had been out of bed for a 
week ; and we heard afterwards that, having spent all the preceding 
days in destroying every earth and stopping every place where the 
fox could get in between Canonby Whin and Ridgeweather Hill, 
he had been out with the earthstopper the night before the meet, 
had gone carefully over all his work again to make sure that it was 
intact, and had then returned to Canonby Whin, watched the 
grey fox out, and made all safe behind him. 

‘*He never even stopped his horse at the meet, ignored our 
salutations, and went straight on to cover. 

‘‘ When we got to the Whin he turned round and addressed us ; 
and then we understood the meaning of the strange telegram and of 
his miscellaneous following. ‘ Get all round it,’ he said, ‘and hold 
him up like a cub.’ I think it had dawned upon all of us by this 
time that the man was insane, so, thinking it best to humour him, 
we spread ourselves out round the Whin. 

“* However, you know what a wild, straggling place it is, even 
now; and we were not nearly numerous enough to invest every 
corner of it, especially with a bold, enterprising customer like the 
grey fox inside. And sure enough, hounds were barely in when he 
broke at the far end and went away like a greyhound. 

‘Nunn came tearing out to the hallo, black in the face with 
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passion, and blowing the gone-away note as if he would burst his 
lips. The forty-seven couple swept out like a great breaking wave 
and opened on the line with a crash of music that I have never heard 
the like of. I could hear old Marksman throwing his tongue like an 
organ above them all, and Nunn’s beautiful voice blaspheming and 
cheering them on. 


‘*THE HORSE WENT INTO THE BANK LIKE A SHOT FROM A GUN, AND 
TURNED A COMPLETE SOMERSAULT” 


‘“‘T can shut my eyes and think I see him now, with his eyes 
glaring out of his ape face with madness. Driving his horse 
along and ‘forrarding’ to the hounds, he never seemed to realise 
that there was a bank just in front of him, and was within two 
strides of it when he awoke to his danger. He tried to collect his 
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horse, but the impetus was too great; the horse went into it like a 
shot from a gun, turned a complete somersault, and came down on 
the other side with a thud that could have been heard fields away. 
When we got over, there were two things to be done at once: to 
send for a gun to finish the horse, and the whips after the hounds 
to stop them if possible. One look at Nunn as we turned him over 
was enough. The full weight of the horse must have come on his 
head with tremendous force, smashing his skull and driving his 
face into the ground. 

“It was the middle of January when Nunn was killed; anda 
fortnight after the funeral we hunted again, the first whip carrying 
the horn, under a temporary committee, for a couple of months. 

‘‘ Next season Furlong, from the Burstover, took the master- 
ship, bringing his own whips and engaging a professional huntsman. 
This huntsman was one of the slow, ‘try-back,’ family-coachman 
sort, and although, thanks to a succession of good-scenting days in 
the early part of the season, we had fair sport, the proceedings 
seemed very dull after Nunn’s brilliance. 

“Furlong brought a few hounds of his own, but took over the 
greater part of Nunn’s pack, and even these seemed affected by the 
changed spirit of things. Old Marksman in particular was not like 
the same animal: from being the oracle of the pack he became a 
mute, listless shirker ; so markedly so that Furlong talked of putting 
him down, and the huntsman remarked with a grin, ‘So this is the 
famous Marksman !’ 

‘‘ The hounds had not been in Canonby Whin at all that season 
until one day late in December, nearly a year after Nunn’s death, 
when they met at the ‘Black Bull,’ which, as you know, is a very 
few miles from there. There was no scent in the morning, and we 
had done nothing but potter about until we came to the Whin in 
the afternoon. There I got on to my second horse, a brown, five- 
year-old thoroughbred called Pride of Tyrone, which I had bought out 
of Ireland for a longer price than I could really afford, but which I 
confidently expected him to recover with interest as a steeplechaser : 
I even cherished golden dreams of future Grand Nationals. My 
young horse was rather a handful in a crowd, so I went on to the 
whip at the far end of the cover. 

“We had not long to wait before there was a whimper; and 
half a minute later, there, stealing away, was my old acquaintance 
the big, grey, bobtailed fox. Away he went on his familiar line ; 
and I, with the thoughtlessness of youth, and in the excitement of 
getting well away with hounds, never recked that I was riding at the 
very part of the bank which had been fatal to Anthony Nunn. I 
was coming nicely at it, when suddenly Pride of Tyrone swerved, 
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crossed his legs and fell, shooting me out of the saddle. Quite 
unhurt, I picked myself up at once. Pride of Tyrone was already 
on his feet some yards away, drenched with sweat and plunging 
back towards the Whin. As I started to go after him, he circled 
round at a canter and went at the bank exactly as if he had been 
ridden at it. I was too late to intercept him, and he popped on and 
off like a bird, and strode away over the rise of the next field. 

‘“‘T remember noticing as he went past me that the reins had 
somehow got caught on the saddle. 

‘* By this time the field were galloping by me, some going over 
the bank as the shortest way, others following the huntsman through 
a gap a hundred yards or more to the right. 

“Running across the next field and climbing on to the next 
bank for a better view, I could see the hounds fairly racing, and 
close up with them, served by his great speeJ, was the runaway 
Pride of Tyrone; a widening space between him and the rapidly 
tailing field. 

‘“‘ Pursuit on foot and in riding boots was out of the question, 
and as there was no probability of anyone stopping him my anxiety 
was great lest he should manage to injure himself. 

‘*T was at my wits’ end what to do until it occurred to me that 
my first horse might still be within hail. I ran back as fast as I 
could across the two fields and on to the road at the top of the 
Whin, where I came upon a group of second horsemen just turning 
away from watching the disappearing hounds, and among them was 
my man. Fortunately we had done nothing to speak of before I 
changed on to Pride of Tyrone, so the horse was quite fresh, and I 
galloped down the line in pursuit of the fugitive. 

‘* Hounds and Pride of Tyrone and all were out of sight and 
earshot by this time, but the tracks of the horses led straight away 
over the line the grey fox knew so well. It was not long before I 
began to meet people coming back, thrown out by falling or beaten 
by the pace, among them the first whip with his horse badly staked. 
But of Pride of Tyrone there was not a sign, and the tale of 
casualties did not tend to lessen my uneasiness on his account. 

‘‘The tracks became fewer and fewer, and at length between 
Humbleby Farm and Buckfield I encountered a man leading his 
horse back. From him I learnt that the pace, terrific for the first 
few miles, had slackened to a slow hunting run, when he, alone of 
all the field anywhere within sight of the hounds, had come to grief. 
He said that when he last saw the hounds they were running 
straight ahead, more slowly now, but in full cry ; and right up along- 
side them, moving like a machine, as though he revelled in the 
game, was my embryo racehorse. 
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““ Wasting no time, I followed Pride of Tyrone’s trail. For the 
greater part of the way it was plain enough, and I was able to travel 
at a good pace; but in places, especially on the Downs and higher- 
lying grass lands, it was only with the greatest difficulty that I 
could find anything to guide me at all. 

“The tracks went straight over Priestland Park and Shepley 
Down to just below Hindholt, where the fox had evidently been 
headed and had swung left-handed along Kelton Bottom. I saw the 
tracks of the hounds m the soft ground there, and knew that Pride 
of Tyrone was still with them. 

‘‘Coming up by Checkley on to the high land again the line 
lay to the right over Anyman’s Down to Cockover Wood, where the 
hoof-prints were a puzzle that took me some time to unravel. From 
what I could make of it, Pride of Tyrone had galloped into the 
wood, had turned back half way down the ride, had walked and 
trotted back, standing still more than once, and had broken into a 
gallop again before leaving the wood by the way he had entered it, 
going away in the direction of Swingstone. 

“In another hour or so it would be too dark to see any tracks at 
all, and as I seemed to be no nearer to Pride of Tyrone than when I 
started, my chance of catching him before nightfall appeared remote 
in the extreme; but I was determined to persevere while I could, and 
kept plodding along on the trail. 

“From Swingstone it led right on by High Firs and Kyte 
Common, as straight as a die past Ridgeweather Hill, and on to the 
Teal Valley. Sinking the valley, I followed it on through Frogbere 
plantations and across the water-meadows straight to the Teal. 

“«* Surely,’ I thought, ‘ the water would stop him.’ But no; I saw 
the marks where he had taken off. ‘What a horse!’ I thought, 
‘what a horse!’ The Teal at that point was 30 ft. across. 

** T knew the horse I was riding could not jump it, so going round 
by the bridge, quarter of a mile higher up towards the village, I came 
along the opposite bank till I found the tracks again. As the valley 
was already in twilight this was no easy matter, but I struck them 
at length and discovered that Pride of Tyrone had landed with a 
yard to spare, and gone straight on without hesitating. 

‘‘ By this time my mount had had quite enough of it, and as I had 
more and more difficulty every minute in tracking my way along, I 
came to the conclusion that further pursuit was hopeless, and was 
just turning my horse’s head in the direction of home when the sound 
of a hoof on a road caught my ear. 

**T rode quickly towards the sound, and, sitting on his horse in the 
lane which leads up out of the valley by the edge of Baron’s Wood, 
came upon the new huntsman listening intently with his hand behind 
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his ear. Though how he, who never jumped a stick if he could help 
it, and almost a stranger in the country, had managed to get so far, 
I could not imagine. Certainly he had a marvellous knack of pick- 
ing his way about by lanes and gates, and this was the only direction 
in which I ever knew him to exhibit the least intelligence. 

‘** * Hark!’ hesaid, when he caught sight of me, ‘ Hark! they’re 
in there,’ and pointed up to where Baron’s Wood, lying along the 
top of the valley side, loomed against the sunset sky. I stopped 
my horse and listened, but the bellringers were practising in Frog- 
bere Church, and the sound, echoing from both sides of the valley, 
lent itself to any construction the imagination liked to put upon it. 

‘“« «They're in there,’ said the huntsman, ‘I heard them before 
the bells began. And there’s someone hunting them!’ 

“Someone hunting them! At this piece of information the notion 
flashed across me that I had comeall this way ona wild-goose chase. 
What more likely than that someone had nicked in with them, 
probably when the fox had swung out to Checkley and back to 
Cockover Wood? And had I read aright the riddle of the returning 
tracks in Cockover Wood? I was convinced that I had been following 
a single line of tracks and that those belonged to Pride of Tyrone. 
‘But,’ I said to myself, ‘I am not a Red Indian, and it is quite 
possible that I have made a mistake somewhere in spite of all my 
care.’ After all, was it probable that any horse, least of all a young 
one who had that season seen hounds for the first time, would, of 
his own free will and riderless, stick to them all through a run like 
that, jumping everything as it came and the Teal as well? The 
more I reasoned the more absurd did the idea seem. 

‘** As we sat there straining our ears, a labourer came down the 
lane from the direction of the wood. ‘The Hounds?’ he said in 
answer to our questions. ‘ Yes, they’ve been up there hunting about 
in the big wood this half-hour. Yes, there’s someone with them, I 
heard him. No, I didn’t see him; I saw some of the dogs; and 
there’s a horse that’s lost his master.’ 

‘We rode up the lane and turned into the wood. ‘Now,’ said 
the huntsman, ‘we shall see who is meddling with my hounds.’ 

“‘ We had gone some way along the main ride before we heard the 
hounds running towards us from the left. They came nearer and 
nearer, and presently burst out of the undergrowth about eighty 
yards ahead of us, turned sharp left-handed, and went straight up 
the ride in full cry. Just as they passed a branch ride leading from 
the left, an object dashed out of it and followed in their wake. It was 
Pride of Tyrone in full career. 

‘* Both our horses were dead beat, so, bucket along as we might, 
we could not keep the hounds in view, and the cry was getting 
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fainter and fainter when the huntsman’s horse behind me came down 
with a squelch and a clatter. I never even stopped—I am afraid I 
set more value on Pride of Tyrone—but sent my horse along for all 
he was worth to theend of the wood. There I found that the hounds 
had crossed the road into Oxlow Wood, Pride of Tyrone with them. 

** As you know, Oxlow Wood is an irregular crescent in shape, 
with only one ride through it lengthways, and a horse can therefore 
only get in or out at the ends, or horns, of the crescent. It was just 
the same in those days; so, having made sure that Pride of Tyrone 
had entered, I cut across to the far end, thinking to intercept him. 
There were no tracks leading out of the wood, and the chances were 
against his turning back, so I awaited developments. 

“The sun was just setting blood-red. The sky in the west was 
like a sheet of flame. Not a breath of wind stirred the woods, and 
behind them the mist was creeping out of the Teal Valley. The 
bells of Frogbere Church were still faintly audible, mingling with the 
intermittent cry of hounds, which, now on one side of the wood, 
now on the other, was gradually coming towards me. 

** At length the cry ceased altogether, and then from the wood 
came a sound that made my spine crawl. 

“It was a voice. 

**A voice that never had a like: the voice of Anthony Nunn ! 

Yeu-eup !’ it went, ‘ Try for-ard !’ 

“With the cold sweat dripping off me I sat there paralysed ; 
and the beautiful voice came on: 

«Eu, Marksman !—Yoot, my lads !— Yoot, wind him!’ Nearer 
and nearer it came, ringing and echoing through the wood like a 
bell. And still I sat there. My limbs were lead and my brain was 
numb, and I sat there waiting, for what unspeakable apparition 
I had no conception. 

“Louder and louder it grew: ‘ Yeu-eup!—Push him up !— 
Yooi, my lads !—Yeu, try tn there !’ 

‘‘ Then from the wood there crept the dim form of the grey 
bobtailed fox. With one foot raised he stood listening a moment, 
and stole away towards the sunset. 

“In cover a hound spoke, then another: a deep note like an 
otter-hound. 

‘** The voice cheered him till the air throbbed, ‘ Huic !—Hutc !— 
Huic ! to Marksman !—Ho-o-0-0-ick !” 

‘The old hound crashed through the brushwood, alert and 
eager—the Marksman of yore. Throwing that sonorous tongue of 
his, with his nose on the line he drove along. Scoring to cry the 
hounds poured out. And then, every muscle on my body literally 
twitching, I heard the voice close at hand, and an approaching horse. 
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“It seemed hours that I stared with aching eyes that I dared 
not blink at the end of the ride where the Thing must appear. 

“What I saw burnt into my brain. 

‘Out of the wood came—Pride of Tyrone ! 

“Pride of Tyrone, white with lather, eyes wild and nostrils 


‘*OUT OF THE WOOD CAME PRIDE OF TYRONE” 


distended. The bit was pressing on his mouth; the reins ex- 
tended stiffly back from the bit to empty air above the withers. 
They were held in a grasp, and they were held by—nothing ! 

‘“‘ And from the empty air above the saddle, from on a level 
with my own head, pealed and cheered that clarion voice. 

“‘ Pride of Tyrone passed close by me: I could have touched 
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him. And as he passed a sense of unutterable, nameless horror and 
doom swept over me. And the voice blared like a trumpet right 
in my ear: ‘For-ard. Awa-ay!’ 

*‘ Blind with terror, I drove the spurs into my horse and rode 
for my life. 

‘My recollection of the journey home is a blurred jumble of 
furious galloping and weary leading of a foundered horse. 

‘‘ Next morning I went to the kennels. I found the huntsman, 
scared and shaken, big with news. After the fall his horse was 
dead lame, and as he could not hear a sound of the hounds he went 
home. It was after nine o’clock when he got to the kennels; the 
whips were already there, having collected four and a half couple 
of lost hounds—all new hounds of Furlong’s. Of the rest of the 
eighteen couple taken out in the morning there was not a trace. 

“He got his supper and went to bed; and had been asleep 
some time when he was aroused by a violent knocking at the door, 
which continued until his hand was on the latch to open it. He 
looked out. In the yard, which was as light as day with brilliant 
moonlight, stood six couple of hounds. Not a sign of anything 
else. He was about to call out, when such a feeling of utter horror 
came over him as he had no words to describe. Something was 
hurled past his head into the house. And out of nothing, right in 
his face rang yells and shrieks of unearthly laughter. 

‘* How he even managed to bang the door to, and how long he 
crouched there sick with fright, he had no idea. He left the six 
couple outside to shift for themselves till daylight. 

““He showed me the object thrown through the door. Still 
lying where it had fallen was the mangled, wolfish mask of a great 
dog-fox, and crammed into the mouth were the four pads and a grey 
fragment of a brush. 

*‘ During the next few days tidings came in. 

** Pride of Tyrone was found, stiff and dead, in a lonely by-road 
within five miles of the kennels. 

‘* Singly and in twos and threes the rest of the hounds came 
back, led, in carts, and limping home alone on weary bleeding feet. 

** By the end of the week there was only one hound unaccounted 
for. Then we had the story of the doctor at Stoatswold, in the 
heart of the Oaklands country. 

** Driving home late on the night of the run, he heard hounds 
killing a fox on the moor above the village, and someone whooping 
and whooping till the whole countryside resounded. 

‘‘ The doctor said it was gruesome and turned him cold. The 
villagers heard it, broad awake, and shivered in their beds. 

“Next day on the moor, surrounded by the remains and frag- 
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ments of a fox, they found a hound, dead. It was old Marksman. 


They must have run nearly forty miles. 

*“* Nothing of a like nature ever occurred again,” said the white- 
haired man, after a pause. ‘‘ For years there were rumours among 
the country people of a deep-voiced hound being heard at night, 


‘*HOUNDS WERE KILLING A FOX ON THE MOORS ABOVE THE VILLAGE” 


particularly in one part, and of a man’s voice cheering him. But 
the evidence was never at first hand.” 

The white-haired man lit a fresh cigar. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘“‘it is strange that we never find a fox in 


Canonby Whin.” 


THE SHIPWRECK OF A BOBSLEIGH 


CONCERNING TOBOGGANING AND 
TOBOGGANS 


BY M. C. FAIR 


Ir is prophesied by many that the winter now upon us will be a 
hard one, with long spells of snow and frost. If these prophets 
prove true, everyone will be getting skates out and in readiness ; 
and there will be many in hilly districts who will be manufactur- 
ing, or causing to be made for them by the village carpenter and 
blacksmith, toboggans whereon they may disport themselves in the 
snow. 

There are few sports more delightful than tobogganing, but it 
is not, as a rule, made nearly as much of in England as it might 
be. The average English exponent of the art, unless he or she has 
been in Switzerland or elsewhere outside their native land, does not 
seem to realise the fact that a toboggan can be steered easily round 
corners and otherwise guided and controlled; also that the usual 
home-made affairs are clumsy, heavy, and generally primitive in 
construction. 

The kind of toboggan largely used in Switzerland (known by 
some as Chateau D’Oex “‘ luges”’) is very suitable for the kind of 
tobogganing we get in England or Scotland. These are light, handy 
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to carry or drag, if due care is taken in their construction they will 
steer almost to a hair’s-breadth, and a great pace can be got out of 
them on a track which has got beaten hard and firm. 

I have one at present in my possession (brought from Switzer- 
land strapped into a hold-all) which has seen service for some six 
years, and is as strong and sound as ever. It could easily be copied 
by any carpenter, and the runners made by a blacksmith. 

Its measurements are as follows :— 


Top frame (A, B, in diagram) - - 30in.long by r}in. by 3in.thick. 
Cross-pieces oftop(C,D,indiagram) 16in. ,, I}in.,, Tin. ,, 
Four uprights (E, F, in diagram) - 5}in. ,,  Ifin.,, Iin. ,, 


TOWING THE TOBOGGAN UP THE HILL 


Whole length of runners is 35in.; width, 1in.; depth, including 
iron shoeing, 1}in. These runners between the uprights (G, H) are 
15 in.; behind the back uprights, 2$in. (K, L). 

The seat is formed of three slats 2oin. long by 1}in. by 3in. 
These slats are run through the two cross-pieces of the framework. 

The toboggan must be made of well-seasoned ash wood, regular 
and straight in grain, and free from knots or flaws. The two runners 
must be accurately adjusted and straight, or the toboggan will not 
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steer properly. They are of bent wood (in one piece) iron shod. 
The little vehicle is steered either by means of a spiked stick held 
in each hand, or (and the steering is finer by this method) by means 


DIAGRAM OF CHATEAU D'OEX TOBOGGAN 


S$ Slats forming seat 


of the heels of the rider. Thick boots, the heels square and edged 
with ice-nails, are the best for this method. A touch will be found 
sufficient for the purpose, especially as much is also achieved by the 
balance of the body. Corners are best ‘‘ negotiated ” on the inner side 
of the curve. If the tobog- 
gan is taken round a sharp 
curve at a high speed a skid 
is the result, and the rider 
bites the snow. If, however, 
you hug the inside of the 
curve you will go neatly 
round the corner and main- 
tain equilibrium. 
Jumps should be taken with 
the toboggan heading quite 
straight for the obstacle; if 
you try to take a jump side- 
ways a spill is certain. 

A “bobsleigh” of two 
or more persons on single 
toboggans is formed by 
the first taking hold of the 
ankles of the toboggan rider 
behind, and_ so on ad in- 
finitum. The steering is 
done by the leader with a 
ON A ROAD WHERE THERE IS MUCH TOBOG- little assistance by means of 


GANING IN SWITZERLAND—AN AWKWARD CURVE 
AND THE PLACE TO TAKE IT IN SAFETY spiked sticks from the last 
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member of the “bob” team. A long ‘‘ bob” formed in this way is 
very difficult to engineer safely round corners; one of four or five 
persons will gather tremendous pace, and be found as a rule quite 
sufficient to manage in safety. 

It is possible, in case of emergency, to pull up very quickly 
when riding a toboggan by taking hold of the upper frame just 
where the curve of the runners joins the side-pieces, and throwing 
the weight on to the heel of the runners. 

Toboggan races on the time system are easily organised, and 


COASTING—THE START 


are a capital winter sport, especially with a good long track with 
banked curves and a hard surface. Jumps are dangerous on a 
racing track, and should be avoided. * 

“Coasting” is a fascinating, though dangerous, variety of the 
sport. In this form the rider pushes off in a kneeling position, and 
when fairly started lies head foremost, steering either with the feet 
or a spiked stick. Coasting, however, save for experts, is not to be 
recommended, though it is very exciting, and a tremendous pace 
may be got up. 
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MATADOR, MARLBROOK, MACBETH, AND MASTER, ARE DEEPLY INTERESTED 
IN THE CAMERA 


THE RIDING STABLES OF THE GERMAN 
EMPEROR 


BY ANNE TOPHAM ! 


PROBABLY no monarch of modern times is so frequently seen on 
horseback by his subjects as William II., German Emperor and 
King of Prussia. In Berlin, in the New Palace near Potsdam, at 
WilhelmshGéhe, in Homburg, wherever, in fact, it is possible to 
provide sufficient accommodation for his numerous horses, the 
Kaiser rides forth daily, weather and circumstances permitting. The 
ride may be taken through the town, or only along the country 
cornfields; but a certain amount of ceremony, traditional in the 
Prussian Court, is always observed on these occasions. 

The Emperor and the five or six gentlemen and equerries of his 
retinue invariably wear uniform, as do the regular stable officials in 
attendance on His Majesty. These latter consist of the Leibstall- 
meister, or personal Master of the Horse, who is usually a cavalry 
officer of much experience and skill, to whom is entrusted the 


1 The writer of this paper speaks from experience, having frequently ridden with 
Their Majesties and the Imperial Princes —Ep. 
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superintendence and training of all horses ridden by the Emperor ; 
a Sattelmeister or non-commissioned officer of one of the cavalry 
regiments of which His Majesty is colonel, who also partakes largely 


THE EMPEROR ON NETTELBECK AT THE INSTALLATION IN THE REGIMENT OF HIS 
FIFTH SON, PRINCE OSCAR 


in the same duties; a soldier of the Life Guards, and six or seven 

grooms in the royal livery. If the Empress accompanies her 

husband on his ride, a lady-in-waiting, a second Stallmeister and 
E 2 
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Sattelmeister, and several extra grooms, are added to the cavalcade, 
which then consists of from twenty to twenty-five riders. 

During the residence of Their Majesties at Wilhelmshdéhe, 
near Cassel, in the month of August, a little crowd of people is 
always gathered round the gate of the Castle Gardens to see the 
Emperor come out for his morning ride. Soon after seven o'clock, 
while the dew still lingers on every blade of grass, sparkling in the 
early sunshine, a flurried sentry flings open the light iron gate, and 
round the curve of the garden path a gallant figure in hussar or 
jager uniform, William II., surrounded by his brilliant suite, comes 
slowly pacing forth. They pass along the road between the ranks 
of the people, who flutter wildly enthusiastic handkerchiefs under the 
noses of the horses, pressing forward and waving hats and umbrellas 
with an exuberant loyalty that has a sublime disregard for equine 
nerves. It is rarely, however, that any of the horses are at all 
discomposed by these affectionate demonstrations, for they have all 
undergone a training whose object has been to make them proof 
against the varied shocks they are likely to encounter in their career, 
and have learned to remain calm in the face of shrieking crowds, 
banging drums, barking snapping dogs, bicycles, automobiles, and 
all the thousand-and-one terrors that modern civilisation is prone 
suddenly to spring on them. 

Still, horses are inconsequential creatures, and, like Voltaire’s 
prophet Habakkuk, capable de tout. In spite of the most detailed 
care and precaution, there is always the chance of an animal stum- 
bling on a greasy road, or of its suddenly exhibiting, in the irrational 
way of its kind, some little trick or hitherto unrevealed waywardness 
extremely out of place in a royal horse. 

A heavy burden of care and responsibility lies on the shoulders 
of the Oberstallmeister, as the head of the stables is called. He has 
360 carriage and saddle horses under his charge, besides the small 
army of grooms, stablemen, etc., the measures for whose discipline 
and welfare exact constant attention and thought. He needs, in 
addition to a deep and all-embracing knowledge of matters equine, 
an unusual amount of tact, forcefulness, and diplomacy, together 
with correct judgment of both men and horses, and almost super- 
natural insight and patience. To the manifold duties of his post 
must be added a capacity for listening affably to much super- 
abundant advice, which men with pet theories on horsemanship, 
but no practical experience and equally little conception of the 
difficulties of stable management, will pour upon him like water. 
The present chief of the stables, Baron von Reischach, formerly 
Master of the Horse to the late Empress Frederic, was appointed 
to the position barely two years ago, and has, in the comparatively 
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short time he has been in office, introduced many useful reforms 
into stable methods. 

He is ably seconded in all his efforts at improvement and 
efficiency by perhaps the best man for the purpose who could have 
been found in Germany, Freiherr von Holzing, distinguished as a 
dashing and clever rider, an enthusiast in his particular branch of 
work, and full to the finger-tips of sporting instincts. To him falls 
the difficult but honourable task of selecting and training the horses 
of the Emperor. 


ODO AND STALLMEISTER HERR VON ESEBECK 


When one reflects upon the fact that the art of equitation in 
the Fatherland has, up to comparatively recent times, been almost 
entirely restricted to the various German Courts, and to tle army, 
it is not surprising to find German ideals on the subject very 
different from English ones, and it is only natural that the above- 
mentioned influences should have tended greatly to modify the style 
of horsemanship. 

The German, while conceding to the Englishman superiority 
as a rider, considers himself, and with some reason, to be a much 
better ‘“‘ breaker” of horses. He is astonished that the Englishman 
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spends so little time and pains in properly schooling the animals he 
rides, and has himself, inspired by the responsibility of providing 
safe yet withal young and fiery horses for the use of royal and 
princely personages, evolved a very complete and effective system 
of breaking, which he practises with that diligent and painstaking 
industry characteristic of Teutonic methods. He spends countless 
long hours with his pupil in the riding-school, teaching him with 
praiseworthy interest and patience to arch his neck, to champ the 
bit, to stand and move gracefully, to trot, to gallop, starting with 
the right or left leg as his master wishes ; sometimes, if the pupil be 
particularly apt, he is taught various artificial steps, such as Spanish 
trot, marching, etc.; then, after weeks of unwearied effort, the horse, 
like a young lady making her début, is allowed to appear in public 
and show off his accomplishments, while his rider proceeds to 
“witch the world with noble horsemanship.” Displays of too 
much equine spirits are peculiarly out of place when involved with 
parades or court ceremonials, and there is no question of the 
German method being very efficacious in rendering a horse docile. 

The younger generation in Germany has, however, begun 
to awaken to the charms of a freer style of riding, and, much 
to the regret of the old school, now prefers to risk its bones in 
the hunting field, instead of cultivating the safer elegances of the 
Reitbahn.” 

An Englishman rides principally that he may hunt, he needs a 
quick intelligent horse, a willing jumper, and one that can take him 
swiftly and safely over obstacles and varieties of ground; and he 
does not much mind how ugly may be the animal that carries him 
if only he is “fa good ’un to go.” Riding in England has always 
been more connected with sport than with utility, it has been con- 
fined to no particular class, and the sporting farmer, a totally 
unknown species in Germany, has ever been welcomed and 
encouraged among the hunting fraternity. The Englishman has 
little love for the accomplishments of the riding-school, he prefers 
to train his horse out of doors, and rides it untrammelled by any 
particular rules beyond the few simple axioms presented to him 
in his youth by the family coachman, travelling gaily onwards 
across country, his conscience as unsmitten by the length of his 
steed’s neck as it was by the vicious kick the said steed bestowed 
on the ribs of Mrs. Jones’s mare as they crowded together through 
the gateway. 

For many years, in the Fatherland, the standard of beauty in a 
horse has been the ‘‘classic’’ form, the curvetting, prancing steed 
of the equestrian statue, with its beautifully rounded neck and 
thickened muscles, one foot gracefully pawing the air, while the 
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other three engage in a kind of circus dance; and in proportion as 
a horse approached to this model was it admired. 

Unfortunately, this classic style, the beloved of artists and 
sculptors of all ages, out of which no hero of ancient or modern 
times could be considered efficiently portrayed on horseback, either 
on canvas, in marble or bronze, and more or less faithful artistic 
conceptions of which style meet the eye of the admiring tourist so! 
frequently in the streets of Berlin, is, if too zealously persisted in | 


HARLEQUIN, WITH SADDLE TRAPPINGS, AS RIDDEN BY THE EMPEROR WHEN IN 
COMMAND OF THE 2ND HUSSARS 


apt to stultify the development of the more useful characteristics of 
a horse. To many, it is directly harmful. By dint of being indus- 
triously ridden on the curb in the riding-school for some time, 
the animal acquires a gracefully curved neck with outstanding, 
muscles, reminiscent of Grecian friezes, together with a stately, 
rocking-horse gait. Across country he would be quite useless, as it 
is physically impossible for him to jump any ordinary obstacle with 
the head held in the position inexorably demanded by the rules of 
classic form; but for military exercises and parades, the dignified 
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trot or canter of a horse trained in this manner creates an effect of 
controlled power and majesty very appropriate to the occasion, and 
extremely satisfying to the eye of the spectator. 

Naturally a horse cannot be a specialist in the art of the riding- | 
school and also across country, but he is capable of learning some- 
thing of both styles, and of adapting them to circumstances, with a 
little help from his rider. An animal trained to go only in the 
classic style is in danger of learning it “not wisely, but too well,” 
for, perceiving, with that brute intelligence that sometimes in rare 
individuals amounts to reason, but in the majority of cases is merely 
a perception of cause and effect, that his rider wishes him to carry 
his head downwards towards his chest, he does it with such good 
will and exaggerated zeal that the curb loses its governing power, 
and the horse, if at all hard-mouthed, becomes impossible of control. 

One animal who for years adorned the royal stables, Pastor 
by name, was a warning example, among others, of the mischief 
worked by persistence in an educational groove. He had been 
subjected to an unadulterated course of beauty culture, and made a 
splendid figure in the riding-school, where he would trot or canter 
or volt or sweep in gradually decreasing circles, with a grace and 
docility which excited the admiration of all beholders. He was also 
occasionally exercised in company with several stable companions 
upon the Bornstedter Feld, the extensive sandy plain where the 
Cavalry manceuvre, and across which the Emperor gallops daily when 
in residence at the New Palace. 

The humble writer of these lines, having ridden Pastor several 
times in the riding-school with great success, was permitted, by a 
recently appointed Stallmeister, who rashly assumed from the pro- 
priety of the horse’s behaviour in his presence that he was peculiarly 
suitable as a lady’s mount, to sally forth accompanied by a Sattel- 
meister to “‘see how he went outside.” 

All went well until Pastor, who I am convinced to this day 
was a horse of the best intentions, was allowed to start galloping in 
the delightfully untrammelled freedom and space found outside the 
riding-school, when he seemed to become totally oblivious of any 
further wishes of his rider. All known and unknown methods of 
bringing a horse to a walk, beginning with the most delicate and 
gently persuasive down to the vigorous measures inspired by the 
energy of despair, failed to have any further effect than to make him lay 
his chin comfortably on his own chest and continue, always correctly 
“classic,’” sweeping onward in a delirium of speed. A gate or fence 
might have caused him to slacken his pace, but these do not exist 
in the country lying round Potsdam, where broad sandy cart-roads 
stretch on for miles between the cornfields. 
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Indispensable to a complete enjoyment of the sensation of being 
hurried through space is the willing acquiescence in the scheme of 
things of the person hurried. In this instance it was totally lacking. 
Fortunately the man who had been pounding alongside with a 
horror-stricken face, shouting ineffectual advice, and making frequent 
futile grabs at the reins, at last pulled up ; and immediately he did so 
Pastor stopped likewise. He was accustomed to be exercised in 
company with other horses, and to model his conduct on theirs, 


HERCULES, A GRAND BROWN HORSE FREQUENTLY RIDDEN AT PARADES BY THE 
EMPEROR 


and had no doubt been waiting to hear the “ Halt”? with which the 
German Sattelmeister brings the squad of horses under his charge 
to a standstill. The uncomfortable pressure of the bit, the poor 
misguided beast had evidently, to judge by results, merely regarded 
as ahint to put his nose lower down. To keep constantly hauling 
up his head by the snaffle was the only possible way to control him, 
and this arm-wrenching performance was so little conducive to the 
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pleasure of the ride that it was on the whole better to ‘‘ give him 
leave to go.” His mighty gallop was certainly exhilarating to the 
spirits, but so unorthodox for any horse destined to appear in court 
circles that on the following days it was thought more prudent to 
seek out the most solitary and least frequented paths, where these 
unhallowed spins could take place remote from the cold and 
searching eye of official criticism, an evasion of destiny which proved 
to be of but a short and temporary nature. For, a fortnight after 
the first trial, the Stallmeister having obtruded his superfluous 
presence into our ride, Pastor's candidateship for the position of 
‘“‘ Damen-Pferd” suddenly ceased, and he retired once more to the 
seclusion of the Potsdam riding-school. But he was certainly not 
worse than several of his stable companions who also entered into 
competition for the same honour. 

The recently appointed authorities are, however, nothing if not 
up to date, and the present system of equine education as now carried 
out in the royal stables is a happy blending of the best of the old 
methods with the more modern and enlightened ideas of the new. 
Obsolete and hide-bound conventional theories have been aban- 
doned, and all that has been proved good in principle and practice 
retained, so that the horses, while acquiring grace and ‘‘tournure,”’ 
develop in the direction of those free and natural movements which 
provoke the admiration of modern taste. 

To explain why the stables are Royal, not Imperial, it is 
necessary to remember that they belong to the Kingdom of Prussia, 
not to the German Empire, and their expenses fall on the Prussian, 
not the Imperial, Exchequer. There are no Imperial Stables pro- 
perly speaking, though they are often erroneously so called, just as 
there is a German Emperor, but no Emperor of Germany—a subtle 
but important distinction. 

The Marstall, or Royal Mews, in the New Palace, the principal 
residence of the Emperor and his family, lying about a mile and a 
half from Potsdam, is of modern construction, and though possess- 
ing little architectural beauty, is built in a simple, not unpleasing 
style, with large airy boxes, and leaves nothing to be desired in 
point of convenience and suitability. Here are kept all the horses 
which are in daily use, and when extra ones are needed they are sent 
over from Potsdam. These stables stand on the edge of the beauti- 
ful forest of Wildpark, an exercise ground second to none in the 
world. Its broad sandy paths absorb moisture so quickly that after 
a week of heavy rain they are still in excellent condition, and when 
all around is frozen fast and hard these same roads often remain 
for a long time soft and gallopable. Here too is found a straight 
stretch of grass, a rare thing in Germany, extending from the stable- 
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yard for nearly a mile and a half, and bordered by trees planted 
by the late Emperor Frederic when Crown Prince. 

The surplus animals required only at times of extra pressure, 
such as manceuvres, parades, etc., are kept in the Potsdam stables, 
adjoining the Stadt Schloss. Many historic associations cling 
around these old buildings, which are not remarkably convenient, 
having been converted from an orangery into a royal mews by the 
utilitarian and peppery father of Frederic the Great, Frederic 
William II., who at the same time swept away the trees and 
turf of the adjoining public Lustgarten to make a suitable parade 


FROH, RIDDEN BY THE EMPRESS AS COLONEL OF THE CUIRASSIER REGIMENT IN 
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ground for the famous tall soldiers of whom he was so fond. Here 
Condé, the old horse of Frederic the Great, spent his last days in 
peace, allowed to roam up and down in freedom—once, it is said, 
wandering off as far as Sans Souci to look for his old master. His 
bones are buried there on the terrace, beside those of the tiny grey- 
hounds which were almost the sole companions of the last lonely 
years of the mighty Frederic. In these stables, too, was lodged the 
white horse upon which Napoleon made his triumphant entry into 
Berlin from Potsdam, in the year 1806, when the German states lay 
crushed under the heel of the conqueror, and Waterloo was yet 
undreamed of. 
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In Berlin, the horses occupy a splendid building, the best 
arranged and architecturally the most pleasing of all the royal 
stables. The ground floor, being occupied by carriages, automobiles, 
and straw and fodder stores, the horses are installed on the first 
story, to which they gain access by a “‘ Rampe” or slanting covered 
way. On the same floor is a fine riding-school or Reitbahn, where, 
during hard frost or bad weather, both saddle and carriage horses 
are exercised and trained. At each end of the ‘‘ Bahn”? is a gallery 
from which the performance of the horses may be watched. On 
three sides it is lighted by large windows, and is excellently well 
adapted to its purpose. There is a separate entrance and staircase 
for the use of the Imperial family. Originally the ‘‘ Bahn” was 
divided into two distinct parts by a wooden partition running through 
the centre, which could be (at least so said the designer) easily taken 
down in an hour, throwing both divisions into one. As, however, on 
the first occasion when it was necessary to do away with the parti- 
tion, fully five hours were required for its complete removal, the 
boards were never replaced, as it was found simpler to retain the two 
halves as exercising grounds, without any other line of demarcation 
than the central pillars supporting the roof. 

Two or three fox-terriers, who live with the horses, play a very 
useful part in their education, being not only permitted but encour- 
aged to bark and snap at the horses’ heels as they trot or gallop 
round, thus accustoming them to the sudden onslaughts of the many 
village curs who find a pleasure in trying to upset the nerves of any 
horse who chances to pass by. The horses are frequently ridden to 
hounds by the stable officials, for though the Emperor has not 
sufficient time at his disposal to hunt regularly, he always appears a 
few times during the season at the Royal Parforce Jagd in Déberitz. 
This pack of foxhounds hunts, not foxes, but three-year-old wild 
boars, several of which are carted over from the Griinewald Forest 
every week. The pace on these occasions is usually hot, for the 
boar generally runs fast and straight and does not double like a fox. 
Matador and Marlborough (Marlbrook is the Germanised version of 
his name) are the horses most frequently hunted this season by His 
Majesty ; both of them are of English birth and education, and can 
gallop ‘‘ barbarously,” as the Germans express it. When Matador 
is let out on the Bornstedter Feld by his Imperial rider, it is a case 
of “they’ll have fleet steeds that follow.’’ There tails out an ever- 
lengthening line of gentlemen, whose horses strain pantingiy in a 
vain effort to keep up, and those who at the end of the gallop 
find themselves anywhere in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Emperor may congratulate themselves on being exceptionally well 
mounted. Matador has a peculiar trick, when strangers in the 
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stable approach his box, of running furiously at them from the 
furthest corner, with ears laid back and an expression of countenance 
extremely intimidating to nervous people. When the horses are in 
Berlin, the royal mews may be visited by the public at certain 
hours, and scarcely a day passes but some of the Berlin tourists fall 
over each other in the confusion and alarm caused by Matador’s fiery 
reception of their well-meant attempts at friendship. It is only a 
little joke of his own, as he is really a most good-tempered beast. 

A fine but peculiar looking animal, frequently ridden by the 
Emperor, is a curiously marked skewbald with pale, glassy eyes. 


CAPTAIN FREIHERR VON HOLZING ON MATADOR 


He looks as though his proper sphere ought to be the sawdust ring 
of acircus with lovely ladies in spangles pirouetting on his broad 
back. But Harlequin, as he is most appropriately named, has 
talents of a totally different order. He possesses perhaps the easiest 
gait of any of the Kaiser’s horses, and, though he has a tendency to 
put on unnecessary flesh, can keep up with the best, his parti-coloured 
body being always in the van. 

The six or seven horses constantly ridden by the Emperor are 
big, upstanding animals mostly of the type of the English weight- 
carrying hunter. The Empress has four or five equally excellent 
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saddle-horses for her personal use, half-a-dozen very good ones are 
trained as mounts for the ladies of her suite, and upwards of a 
hundred horses are kept exclusively for the purpose of mounting 
royal or princely visitors and their attendant suites. 

Any English visitor finding himself in Berlin during the months 
of February or March, if possessing a love of horses, cannot do 
better than present himself at eleven o’clock at the door of the 
royal mews in the Breitestrasse. Here he can gratify, not only any 
passion he may have for seeing excellent specimens of horseflesh, 
but may also feed his national pride by remarking how many of the 
best among them had their origin and upbringing in the British 
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Isles. 


DOWN THE LANE 


ON FOOT WITH THE HOUNDS 
BY MAUD J. HARVEY 


‘‘ BELIEVE me, my beloved ’earers, if a man’s inclined for the 
chase, he’ll ride a’most anything, or walk sooner than stay at ’ome. 
I often thinks could the keen foot-folks change places with the 
fumigatin’ yards o’ leather and scarlet, wot a much better chance 
there would be for the chase! They at all events come out from a 
genuine inclination for the sport, and not for mere show-sake, as too 
many do.” 

So said immortal Jorrocks, and I often wonder if those people 
who for various reasons cannot ride know what a lot of sport can be 
seen by following hounds on foot. Of course to do the thing 
thoroughly you must begin with the early cubbing season; and though 
this means turning out of bed in the middle of the night—by no 
means pleasant at the time—when once you are out you have a 
delightfully virtuous feeling at finding yourself up and about whilst 
all the world is still asleep. My two sisters and I have spent many 
a sunny autumn morning with the hounds, between the hours of 
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three and eight, among the dew-drenched fields and leafy woods. 
It is during the early cubbing season that we learn the lie of the 
land, the coverts, the gaps, short cuts, and bridges—knowledge that 
comes in so useful later on. Then there is generally not so much 
walking to do, and we gradually get into training for the long days 
that are tocome. Notwithstanding, a long morning out cubbing is 
often quite as hard work as a full day’s tramp in the regular season. 
The summer has scarcely passed away, and though it is often very 
cold in the small hours of the morning, yet as soon as the sun is up 
it gets very warm, and nothing is more tiring than walking in the 
heat; also the grass is long and the dew thick, and even a short 
skirt soon gets very heavy after brushing through a few clover or 
turnip fields. 

We generally ride to the meet on our trusty bicycles. Often we 
have started by moonlight, long before ‘‘ put-out ” time; not that we 
need lamps, for there is little fear of meeting the representative 
of the law in the deserted lanes—our country policeman is generally 
safe at home in his downy bed at that hour. As soon as we arrive 
at the meet, we leave our cycles at the nearest farm and run the rest 
of the time on foot; for we find that, in an ordinary way, there is far 
more to be seen across country than by keeping to the roads. For 
instance, on foot we can watch hounds working in covert or picking 
up a cold scent on the plough ; but on the road we should only hear 
their voices and see nothing. Also it is far more exciting to be on 
the spot and watch the field manipulating an awkward ditch and fence, 
than to stand on a hill and observe a crowd of small specks bobbing 
away in the distance. Of course there are times when the fox follows 
the road and makes for covert some five or six miles away, and then 
bicycles are decidedly useful, though cycling amongst a crowd of 
galloping horses requires both nerve and judgment—one has to be 
ready to dismount at any moment. We have never been run down 
yet, though once my front wheel was within an inch of a horse who 
jumped over the hedge in front of me! 

Often it has been said to us, ‘I suppose you see much more of 
the hounds in the cubbing season? I expect you get left behind when 
they begin to run?” But we are of the opinion that we have quite 
as much fun on an average good day in the hunting season as we 
have during the cubbing time. The fox does not always run straight, 
and we foot-followers can often cut off a big corner, or take a small 
circle whilst the hounds are running in a large circle. Of course 
there are times when we have no luck, when hounds are always a 
mile or two ahead, and no sooner do we get near them and are on 
the point of overtaking them than they move on again, till in 
despair we give it up and go home; or, worse still, when we never 
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see hounds again after the meet. These days are equivalent to 
“blank days” to us. The ones we like best are when both we and 
the hunt have a fair amount of sport. I will endeavour to describe 
such a day, taken from among numerous others, equally good, in our 
hunting diary. 

A bright winter’s morning, not too much sun, and the wind in the 
south-west, and our bicycles go flying along the road at twelve good 
miles to the hour, as my two sisters, respectively Number One and 


THE PARK WALL 


Number Three, and I set out for the meet. We have nine miles to 
ride, and though the roads are wet with last night's rain, at any rate 
they are not slippery; so we splash along, leaving the carts and 
carriages which we pass far behind us. 

Soon we begin to overtake the hunt-people jogging along in our 
direction, and the farmers’ wives stand at their doors to watch 
“t’ red coats” go by. Quite a crowd has collected at the cross- 
roads, waiting for the hounds to arrive. Grooms with led horses 
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are standing by the roadside; old Aire, the earth-stopper, in a very 
much bedraggled pink coat, is doing a roaring trade in holding 
horses and receiving largesse for his trouble. There is also another 
pink-coated follower, Tom, the ‘“‘tarrier man”’; he is a good man 
to follow, too, for he knows every inch of the country, and seldom 
is wrong as to the direction a fox will take. Here come the hounds, 
and we learn from the Master where they are going to draw to-day. 
Our bicycles have been carefully stowed away in a cart-shed, and 
as soon as hounds move off we set out at a brisk pace for the Firs, 
about half a mile away, which is the first draw, followed by a crowd 
of small boys, farm-lads, and miners armed with blackthorns, all 
determined to see as much of the sport as possible. ‘‘ Wed wants 
ter bed wi’ ’ounds, wea does,” they affirm, ‘‘ wed doant care abart 
t’ osses.”” A fox is quickly found, and before many minutes is halloed 
away, straight in the direction of Campsall, a park about two miles 
off. There is a rush down the lane, where the field divides, half 
taking a line across country, and half making for the road, which is 
really more direct. We three take to the road. Tom is already in 
front, walking at his steady five miles an hour; our crowd of raga- 
muffins comes clumping past, exhausting themselves in the first 
mile with their hurried flight. But we tramp steadily on: there is 
no need to run yet: Campsall Park has many coverts, and we know 
that they will not have gone far by the time we get there. One of 
the charms of following the hounds is the feeling that the whole 
country-side is open to you, you may go through any man’s park, 
over anyone’s fields; we have even sometimes taken a short cut 
through a cottage, in at the back door and out at the front. But 
there is the horn, and we turn off the road and proceed to climb an 
awkward wall. That is the worst of parks—they are so well guarded. 
Sometimes we have had to drop down eight or ten feet from the top 
of a wall which was easily accessible from the outside. Number 
Three once sprang from a particularly high wall on to the branch of 
a tree, and climbed down that way. However, we are all three 
safely over this time, and a quick run soon brings us up with the 
field. The fox, we are told, has made good his escape, and whilst 
hounds are drawing covert after covert, we sit on the railings 
listening for the first sound of a whimper, and taking all the rest 
we can in the meantime. 

*“Yoi in over there!” shouts the Master, whilst the various 
members of the field stand round in gossiping groups. A rustling 
among the fern and bracken, the whirr of a startled pheasant, then 
Anodine speaks, hesitatingly at first, but she is soon joined by the 
others, and a hallo on the other side of the wood tells us that the 
fox has gone away and is making in the direction of Askerne. 
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Away go the horsemen helter-skelter, we and the miners and 
a boy on a donkey bringing up the rear. When hounds are out of 
sight we slow down again; we have already gained considerably on 
the other foot-followers, and even Tom is now behind us. On the 
top of the hill we find a small crowd of farm men. ‘‘ T’ fox passed 
raight by yon stacks,” they tell us; ‘‘if yew nobbut stan’ ’ere, miss, 
yew’ll see ’em all in t’ distance; ’e’s off to Owston, is t’ fox.” 

Seeing them ‘‘ in the distance” will not do for us though, and 
away we go again. A steady tramp soon brings us to the cross- 


A DECIDED CHECK 


roads at Owston; hounds have, of course, left the wood by now, 
so we all separate and look for the tracks. 

‘‘This way!’ calls out Number Three, pointing with her stick 
in the direction of Shirley. 

Sure enough all the road-men have gone down the lane; they 
were galloping, too, which tells us that the hounds were still run- 
ning. Next we come across an open gate and a broken fence. 
‘Straight across country,” commands Number One, leading the 
way over a ploughed field, through which we plod laboriously, 
rejoicing to see grass-land in front of us on the far side. But this 
is a very low-lying part of the country, and the further we go the 
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boggier it becomes, until at last it is all we can do to keep from 
sinking up to the top of our boots in mud. 

‘Listen!’ says Number One; “surely that is the horn! We 
had better wait here a few minutes; I think they are coming back.” 

So we stand by the gateway, listening to the distant music of 
the hounds which comes to us now and again, and always nearer 
and nearer. 

** Look out for the fox! ’’ says Number One. 

“* Hush!” whispers Number Three, holding up her hand, “ here 
he comes.” 

Cautiously the fox creeps out of the wood in front of us. He 
does not seem to be at all in a hurry, for he stops and listens to the 
hounds behind him, and then comes trotting across the field straight 
for us, and passes through the gateway beside us. All this time we 
stand as still as statues; but once the fox is safely past, and we 
have marked the direction he is taking, we all three give a long 
Tally-ho-o!”’ 

The quick answering note on the horn tells us that the Master, 
on the other side of the wood, has heard us, and in a few minutes he 
appears, galloping beside his hounds, who have just picked up the 
scent. With a glorious burst of music they sweep past us through 
the gateway, and we dash after them, the whole field thundering 
behind us, and we race across the open country as hard as we can 
go. No time now to choose the cleanest route: the sooner we get 
through the gates the better; so we make a bee-line, splashing 
through the bog and dashing through the hedges, over the plough 
once more, then across the high road, until at last, when most of 
the field is in front of us, and the rest, except for a few slow-coaches, 
are cantering up the high road on our left, we slow down to recover 
our wind, and find out which way they are going next. The men on 
the road have stopped, and one of them opens a gate into the field 
in front of us, and makes for the wood on our right hand. We im- 
mediately swing to the right too, for now we can just hear the horn 
across there. But presently the man and his following return and 
gallop off down the road as hard as they can go. We soon find out 
what it is that has turned them—an objectionable little river, with 
steep banks, lies between us and the hounds. This is a decided 
check. Number One tries how deep it is with her stick; the stick 
goes in and in—evidently it is far too deep to ford. We can plainly 
hear the hounds now ; they are off again, running away from us this 
time. Number Three takes a quick run, and with a spring lands on 
the opposite side. 

“TI think you can manage it,” she says to me. 

I gather my courage and make a valiant attempt, landing with 
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a splash on the edge. However, I am on the right side, and a little 
extra wetting does not make much difference to an already heavy, 
muddy skirt. After my bad attempt, Number One will not be per- 
suaded to try, but she discovers a narrow plank across the stream a 
little farther up, and with some difficulty manages to cross on that. 
Then on we go again, although the hounds are far away by now, 
and no sign or sound is left to tell us in which direction they have 
gone. Not even Tom is to be seen, nor yet a solitary road-man, nor 
the boy on the donkey. If the earth had opened and swallowed up 
the whole hunt they could not have disappeared more completely. 
The sun is sinking behind the woods, and the shadows grow longer 
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and longer, but still we tramp on. Then we discover a man in pink 
on the road, and make for him. He is going home, of course, but 
tells us that hounds are still running, and that he left them at 
Barnby Dun. On again, but still no sign of the hounds. 

‘*1 think we had better be turning homeward,” I suggest. 

“‘ Very well,” agrees Number One, and we turn our faces in the 
direction of our bicycles, seven miles away as the crow flies. When 
we reach Owston Wood a sound comes to us which makes us all 
three stop suddenly. 
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“It is the horn,’”’ says Number One, convincingly, as again the 
note rings through the wood. 

‘* There he goes!” whispers Number Three, excitedly, as a fox 
crosses in front of us and turns in the direction of Campsall. 

“Tally-ho-o! tally-ho-o!” we yell, until the Master comes 
galloping out of the wood, his hounds behind him. 

** Which way has he gone?” he shouts. 

But hounds are already on the scent, and away we go behind 
them, in spite of our stiffness and the long day’s tramp we have had. 
On goes the fox, straight through Campsall and away to Spellow, 
whilst we follow manfully, until we lose them in the purple twilight. 
We are now only a mile from our bicycles; it is getting quite dark, 
the sun has set long ago, and a crescent moon is rising over the 
hill. So we retrace our steps in the direction of the farm, agreeing 
that we have been far enough for one day. We have been walking 
hard for nearly six hours, and are glad enough to see the lights of 
the farm shining in front of us. 

A horseman meets us on the road. It is too dark to see who 
he is, but he recognises us, and calls out, ‘‘ Good-night ; we didn’t 
get that fox; he will give us another good run, I hope, some day.” 
It is the Master going home. 


The good lady at the farm has been anxiously on the look-out 
for us. She was quite sure we were lost, she tells us, and asks us to 
come in and have a cup of tea. 

There is no need for a second invitation. We are just glad of it! 
Then, much refreshed, we set out on our nine-mile journey back, 
with the crescent moon high in the heavens, all agreeing that we 
have had a “rattling day.” 
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AN AUTUMN RIDE 


BY MILDRED, LADY BOYNTON 


Oh, who will o’er the downs so free; 
Oh, who will with me ride ? 


THE delights of hunting, shooting, and fishing have often been sung 


and said; but the milder pleasures of riding pure and simple have 
seldom found a chronicler. And yet on a fresh autumn morning, 
such as greets one early in October in the North, there are many 
worse things to be done than “ going for a riJe.”’ 

To the poor captive, by nature a sportsman, kept a prisoner in 
town during October, toiling for his living, the very breath he draws 
on his doorstep must, one would think, recall happier days and 
conjure up visions of breezy moorlands and open pastures where 
just a wind frolicked round him. Let us draw him a picture in 
words and lead him figuratively forth for a ride. 

Ere yet the sun has gained his full power we cross the stable- 
yard, busy with the morning routine: a black kitten curvets grace- 
fully round our feet, and darts away at the sight of Togo, an Irish 
terrier with a tattered ear, the honourable scar of some “ pleasant 
venture”’ in days gone by. We pass the hunters’ boxes—whence 
the stamp of feet and rattle of rack-chains loudly proclaim that their 
toilet is in full swing. Fat, sleek, and glossy do they look now, 
fresh from their ‘‘ summering ”; let us hope the winter’s work before 
them will prove a tax on the hardest condition, for that means sport 
and the best of it. 

We are expected, and our mount is brought out as we approach 
—a dark brown mare, nearly thoroughbred. What a picture she 
looks as she stands there, with a coat like polished mahogany, 
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muscle standing out in lumps, her ears cocked, and every bit of 
steel on bit and bridle burnished like silver shining in the sun! We 
run our hand fondly down her neck as we take up the reins and 
mount. A whistle to the terrier, and we pass through the gates into 
the park. A heavy dew has hung every bush and blade of grass 
with diamonds, the bracken is beginning to turn, here and there 
are bright patches of gold among the green. The oak trees are 
shedding their leaves, while the Scotch firs with their blue foliage 
show up well against the russets and yellow greens of the beeches 
and elms. The deer grouped together under a clump of big haw- 
thorns, with their short tails flickering white in the shadow, make 
a pretty bit of middle distance. 

We break into a trot, the mare tosses her head, then bends to 
our hand, gives a little caper as she comes to a familiar bit of level 
turf, and we canter gaily down to the lodge with much bowing and 
shying at Togo scurrying fruitlessly after rabbits on the way. The 
lodge-keeper’s children spy us coming, and have the gate ready open 
with bobs and smiles, and ‘‘ Mother” gives us good-day over the 
hedge, where she is hanging out her good man’s shirt. Through the 
village, past the blacksmith’s forge, where hangs in a wicker cage 
a blackbird, long the object of our concealed envy, so rich and 
mellow a note does it possess. Down a lane on the left, up a steep 
hill straight as a Roman road; on the skyline stand out weird 
objects, which resolve themselves into cows upon nearer inspection. 
Some cows are grazing on the roadside, tended by old ‘“ Gaiters.” 
Many achat we have had with him, and words of wisdom occasionally 
fall like pearls from those wrinkled lips. To-day, however, he is 
*nobbut middlin’,” and won’t go beyond telling us that the black 
cow “’ull eat owt and fatten as it might be on nowt, while t’ red un 
yonder,” a beast with a crooked horn rakishly cocked over one eye, 
‘is strainge and dainty, and will nobbut pick a bit here and there.” 
We express a preference for the black. ‘‘ Well, I dunno; t’ red un 
gives a power o’ milk,” but it appears ‘‘ black un’s cream ’s a long 
sight the best’; so we give it up and jog on for a couple of miles or 
so. Then we turn off into a by-lane—big bramble hedges on either 
side, with fruit hanging in heavy clusters—till we come to a gate 
into a plantation where men are felling timber. The pine needles 
make soft going for our feet, and the firs warmed by the bright sun 
are deliciously aromatic. Togo has to be sharply rated and ordered 
to heel, as we are now on foreign land and rabbits are sacred. 

Once through the wood, we emerge on to a big stubble, and we 
give the mare her head, and with a swish of her bang tail and a curl 
of her back she is off: we keep along the headland with due regard 
for the farmer’s feelings and his seeds. A flock of sheep on the 
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other side of the fence rush away alarmed at the sound of the mare's 
hoofs. Startled, she gives a big plunge, and the pace becomes almost 
a gallop—there is an inviting-looking dead fence at the bottom of 
‘the field, we shorten our reins, steady her, and over she goes, to 
repeat the fun at the next two fences. 

Here we may combine a little business with our pleasure, for 
they are repairing the outbuildings on this farm, and we turn aside 
for a word with the foreman and see how matters are progressing. 
If the ‘“ Master” is at home he will very likely ask us to stop and 
have a look at his four-year-old, which is “ like making a nice horse, 
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he has come on so since last season.” Be it goose or swan, we are 
glad to give him a word of encouragement, and he opens the gate 
into the pasture for us, with a cheery good-day. 

A little further on we come upon a party of shooters walking 
up partridges. The swedes are still too wet for birds to be in them ; 
they are more probably in the adjoining flat of whites. Several 
wily old hares have already made good their escape, stealing out at 
the top of the field at the first sound of danger. Not so a timid 
leveret just put up by a beater; it rushes wildly down a row; but 
Fate, in the shape of a charge of No. 6, interferes, and a mass of 
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white turning head over heels among the high leaves tells its own 
tale. Ah! there are the birds, as we said, just over the border in 
the turnips—a fine lot ; four down, one—a long shot—a runner, 
which falls on the stubble and at once starts hot foot back to the 
turnips. A good chance for a young dog! So the keeper thinks, 
for he hastens to the spot with a black retriever in a string, loosens 
him, and puts him on the line, taking him a little below the fall of 
the bird to give him the wind. This is interesting, and we pull up 
to watch the process. There is certainly a scent, for the dog, 
hitting it off at once, goes full speed back to the turnips and turns 
sharp to the left down a row, the bird evidently making for the 
fence. It is pretty to see him; he frames well—see how steadily he 
works, nose down, stern going like that of a foxhound. Suddenly 
the bird gives a jump and a flutter not ten yards in front of the dog. 
This demoralises the youngster ; up goes his head, he plunges wildly 
after the partridge, gives one or two frenzied bounds—and the bird 
has disappeared. Baffled, he looks round for his master, who 
cautions him with upraised hand and a “ Steady there!” He 
quarters his ground very nicely—ah! now he is on it again, and in 
another moment or two we see a sudden dart, a stop, and with a 
** Bring it on!” from the keeper, who walks rapidly away, he returns 
triumphant, to be rewarded by an encouraging pat as he brings the 
bird right up to his master’s hand. ‘‘ Very nicely done,” is our 
silent comment. We exchange a few words with the guns, who 
report the birds numerous and very wild; they resume their beat, 
and we jog on again. Past a gorse cover, whence we recall only last 
season a rattling twenty minutes to ground late in the evening after 
a long day, when we and four others, by a lucky turn through the 
plantation, were fortunate enough to have about the best of it. 
(One doesn’t forget those moments in a hurry!) We even catch 
sight, with a shudder, of the very bit of Scotch paling which, owing 
to a greasy take-off, but for fine shoulders and a quick recovery 
would have laid us low! A cock pheasant getting up at our feet 
turns our thoughts into pleasanter channels. Truly is the pheasant 
the aristocrat among birds! Pampered from birth, carefully guarded, 
richly fed, gaily apparelled, allowed as much liberty as he likes, 
coaxed to return—what gilded youth can outvie him? A _ short 
life and a merry one, and no forebodings! Can philosophy give us 
anything happier ? 

Now the scene changes: we are on heather, bracken, and sand, 
with tall Scotch firs standing gaunt and grim, but wonderfully 
picturesque, though here and there a giant with barkless branches 
grey and bare gleams like a skeleton against the dark background. 
The land is honeycombed with rabbit holes, their occupants 
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hurriedly popping in as Togo, wildly excited, rushes first in one 
direction and then in another. Overhead a kestrel is hovering, 
doubtless intent upon the capture of some wretched, but let us hope 
unconscious, little ‘‘ grass-mouse,” while right across our path flies a 
magpie. We instinctively touch our hat—of course we are not the 
very least superstitious, but still we gaze anxiously around for 
number two ; ah, there he is! and our sigh of relief is genuine. 

We are on high ground here; below us stretches a vast extent 
of almost flat country, but worth looking at nevertheless, so blue 
and soft is it to-day, bathed in the autumn sunshine. And what a 


IN THE ROOTS 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


country to ride over! That aspect of scenery seldom touches the 
artist, but how it transforms dross into gold in the eye of the 
sportsman! He can espy beauties and advantages others wot not 
of ; little he cares if it be thinly wooded and ‘‘as flat as an iron.” 
Look at the big fields, the distance you can see hounds, the fair 
fences, the—well—um—well, perhaps the plough 7s a bore, but it 
means having a good horse under you, or you couldn’t be there. 
However, this is an unnecessary apology, because the country 
just here is unquestionably pretty. The clouds drifting along over- 
head throw fleeting shadows on the Jand; the red roofs of the 
farms, and the newly-thatched stacks nestling in the dark trees all 
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misty in the purple haze, give a look of comfort and prosperity 
pleasant to see, while in the far distance runs the faint blue line of 
the Wolds. 

But our time is limited to-day; we canter on through a line of 
gates once more into the high road, where we settle down to a 
steady walk, regain the park—not without encountering the usual 
“‘alarum”’ on the part of the inevitable motor, followed by the 
equally usual ‘‘ excursion ”’ on the part of the mare as it flashes by 
—and reach the stables cool, and both of us all the better for the 
exercise which is, we trust, but a preliminary to 


Forty minutes quick and straight, 
With every hound well up; 

For keener joy can ne’er be found 
In all life’s brimming cup! 
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A CURIOUS HOUND-BREEDING EXPERIMENT 


In sending his article on the Cottesmore Country, Major Hughes- 
Onslow encloses the following interesting communication : 

**T have lately received two letters and some photos from an old 
friend who, with his brother, hunts the wild boar in central France 
with a pack of English foxhounds. I am sure they will greatly 
interest all readers of the Badminton Magazine, and many of 
them will recollect the writer, Frank Barton, as a crack soldier 
jockey some fifteen years ago, when he was in the Guards. I 
cannot do better than to quote them at length, and I expect it 
will surprise most people to hear that such wild and exciting 
sport is still to be had in France. My friend writes under date of 
18 November 1906: 

***T am sending you some photographs which may interest you 
from a hound point of view. You may remember that I told you of 
an experiment in crossing a wolf with a hound to see what the result 
would be; I am afraid the photographs are not very good, as the 
animals would not stand up and show themselves singly. The best 
is the group showing all the litter together, where the difference 
between the two hound-marked ones and the wolf-marked ones is 
striking : the latter are small and lack size, but are very wiry. They 
are just about eighteen months old and have entered well ; two of them 
hunt like demons and are quite fast—namely, the hound on the right 
(lying down) and No. 5 from the right. They are quite amenable 
and good-tempered, one or two are somewhat shy, but the others 
quite friendly, and they only betray the wolf by their gait and their 
drooping quarters, also by their eyes and their grin when they snarl 
at the other hounds. These animals are the second cross from the 
wolf; the first cross were bred by M. Marc de Pully, who gave them 
to my brother, and the dog was the father of this litter; the bitch 
was useless and would not breed, and both had to be destroyed as 
they turned savage. It will be very interesting to see how these 
turn out. The season here so far has been bad, weather very dry 
until lately, and scent wretched, so we have had great difficulties to 
contend against, with many unentered hounds and nothing in the 
way of cub-hunting. We had a most disastrous day on the 5th, our 
regular opening day, as we lost six couple of hounds killed and 
drowned. We hunted a good pig who at the finish took refuge in a 
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swamp, over a hundred acres in extent, very boggy, and all but a few 
acres in the centre covered with reeds six or seven feet high and 
water from one to five or six feet deep. He just got in ahead of the 
hounds by a few yards, having charged us and ripped the horse of a 
man who tried to head him off it. 

““* The hounds soon brought him to bay, and then there was the 
devil to pay, as we could not get in to help them and knife him, 
besides which the place was so big that with a gale of wind 
blowing it was difficult to locate them. Eventually most of them 
struggled out, but six couple perished before they conquered the 
game old boar. It isa severe loss at the beginning of the season ; 


it showed, however, the courage and tenacity of the fox-hound. 
Since then we have killed two more boar, so the hounds are all right 
again, and hunted as keen as mustard yesterday.’ 

** In the second letter he says: 

*** With regard to further reproduction I don’t see why the fox- 
hound cross should not continue with good results; at all events, 
my brother is going to try next spring. The original wolf had been 
caught asacub. I enclose pedigree of litter. The experiment was 
tried with a view to getting the stamina and nose of the wolf, for it 
is a well-known fact over here that when wolves were prevalent and 
regularly hunted, no pack of hounds could fairly run one down. 
Cubs, yes; but an old one would just lob along in front of hounds 
for a month. The old Duke of Beaufort had a go at them in 
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the sixties ; he brought his hounds from Badminton and hunted in 
Poitou, but could not catch them. I have met men over here who 
hunted with him, and he and his hounds are by no means forgotten ; 
his hounds and horses created a great impression. 

‘*** My brother, who at one time hunted a good deal in the 
V. W. H. and Warwickshire countries, started these hounds to hunt 
pig, which were prevalent here but not regularly hunted. They, 
the pig, are gallant brutes, full of wiles and resources, and their 
endurance is phenomenal, so they take a lot of catching in these big 
wild woodlands and forests. We tumbled on a real customer last 


week who beat us in the end; I don’t know how he managed it, as 
he was driven along for hours. I got home at 10 p.m.’ ”’ 


PEDIGREE 


The Wolf 
Troubadour, 
Half-bred English Foxhound 
Three-quarter- Bitch 
bred Litter 
Marzagran, 
English Foxhound Malaga, 
| a French hound 
Moscowa  (Anglo-Poitevin) 


Magdala 


Bourdaine, English 
Foxhound Bitch 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


Tue Fine Art oF Jujutsu. By Mrs. Roger Watts. With One 
Hundred and Forty-one Action Photographs by G. W. 
Beldam. London: William Heinemann. 1906. 


Several little books have been published on the subject of what 
is here called Jujutsu, for that is the way in which Mrs. Watts spells 
the word in which an “‘i”’ is generally found in place of the second 
‘‘y.”’ If she knows as much about the etymology as she does about 
sport her version may be confidently accepted, for this is by far the 
most elaborate treatise which has been published, and it appears 
from some remarks in the introduction that it is Mrs. Watts herself 
who appears in the illustrations, for she considers it ‘‘ almost neces- 
sary to apologise for the ferocious expression” which is sometimes 
found in the pictures. 

To learn Jujutsu from a book is, the author admits, impossible : 
but she thinks, nevertheless, that a great deal of instruction may be 
gained from her explanations aided by the remarkably excellent 
photographs. These should, at any rate, enable the student to 
practise on the right lines, and practice may well be encouraged by 
what is said in the Preface, contributed by Sir Lauder Brunton. 
This distinguished authority observes that ‘‘ Those exercises which 
consist in alternate flexion and extension of the joints of the limbs 
and body are well adapted to strengthen the muscles, but they stand 
to the exercises required for complete bodily development in the 
same relation that pothooks and hangers do to finished penmanship.” 
It is not merely the muscles that require to be strengthened : train- 
ing is even more essential for the nerve centres, and Sir Lauder 
believes that there is no exercise so good for the development of the 
highest centres as Jujutsu. This recommendation may enable the 
student to try his hand—together with the rest of his organisation. 
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That a lifetime is really long enough to learn all that is to be learnt 
really seems questionable ; those who make up their minds to try can, 
however, doubtless go far enough to do themselves good. The art 
of falling is only one of many things which have to be learned, “it is 
essential to know how to take your falls as well as to give them,” 
and you are to begin by trying to imagine that your legs have no 
joints, or that they are in splints, which, as Mrs. Watts remarks, 
certainly does require some nerve. If you can find the courage to 
take the first half-dozen falls fearlessly, according to the methods 
set forth, you will be delighted to find how absolutely painless they 
can be. 

That Jujutsu is easy to learn no one pretends, and speaking 
without the light of experience we can only wonder whether all the 
advice given is practicable ? One chapter, for instance, is devoted 
to the subject of repelling attacks from behind. It is assumed that 
the intended victim is suddenly gripped by some one who has thus 
stolen upon him, and he or she is told that “‘ this is the moment to 
swing right round to your right with your left foot, bringing it well 
forward so that all the weight of the body is upon it,” together with 
a good deal more. This would be all very well if the assailant had 
not firmly gripped you; in the circumstances it is surely a little 
doubtful whether the person attacked, with the very best intentions 
in the world, with a knowledge of the right thing to do and an 
earnest desire to do it, would be able to obey the complex directions 
given. Mr. Beldam’s photographs are marvellously realistic. Of 
course they depict Mrs. Watts and her associates in the most 
amazing positions, but what these positions mean is always clearly 
explained. Those who want to know anything about Jujutsu could 
not have a more accomplished instructress. 


AN IDLER IN THE WILDs. By Tickner Edwardes. Illustrated. 
London: John Murray. 1906. 


Mr. Edwardes is a keen devotee and observer of Nature, and 
this volume gives the results of his observations. It will delight the 
lover of country life, and at any rate in the vast majority of cases 
enable him to see with clearer vision than he has previously exer- 
cised. Mr. Edwardes has nothing new to say, because he deals 
with things which have been going on much as they are for centuries 
past; and yet a great deal of what he says will be new to most 
readers. He writes of ‘‘ The Home of the Sedge-Warbler,” ‘ The 
Flight of the Swift,” ‘“‘The Song of the Skylark,” and such-like 
themes, with imagination and poetic sensibility. Here, for instance, 
is a sketch of the kingfisher, “ sitting like a great glittering dewdrop 
in the full light of the sun mutely watching the speeding river below 
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him, his brilliant colours flashing now blue, now green, now orange 
red, as he turns himself curiously from side to side. The faintest 
rustle in the bushes, or crack of dry twig under foot, and he will be 
off with the speed of an arrow, uttering his shrill defiant note as he 
flies. But as yet he has no cognisance of an enemy. The leaf- 
strewn waters journey on. Every clear break in the spangled tide 
receives his vigilant scrutiny. At last, when the eye is dazed with 
watching his changing brilliance, he stoops and plunges straight 
down like a falling stone. The clear ringing note of the plunge 
~ sends a blackbird out of the thicket behind you, screaming an alarm 
to all the hills. A ring of ripples forms on the water, spreads and 
dies away. A moment more the gleaming emerald of the halcyon 
shows again. With a burst and a spatter of diamond-drops he is on 
the wing once more, all his bright colours gaily flaunting as he 
speeds back to his old station on the willow tree. You had just 
time to note the glittering, writhing minnow held caterways in the 
spearlike bill. Then with one gulp his prey is down his azure 
throttle; he is sitting in the sunshine again as quietly, as alertly as 
ever, watching the depths for the gliding silver treasure he loves so 
well.” 

We have not found the jay so wary and difficult to approach as 
Mr. Edwardes represents. With all his love for the creatures of 
the woods, the author freely admits that the bird does a great 
deal of mischief. For ourselves, we regard him as an enemy, 
and shoot him whenever a chance offers, and these chances are 
not in the least difficult to find and take. A chapter on ‘‘ The 
Black Republic’’ deals with that quaint and interesting bird the 
rook. As for the idea that sociability induces the creature to build 
his airy castle near to human habitation, Mr. Edwardes is convinced 
that he merely does this as a choice of the lesser evil, the bird 
knowing that there are more dangerous things than man farther 
afield. He knows a vast deal indeed, amongst other things the 
difference between a walking-stick and a gun. For eight months 
in the year the rook and his wife see little or nothing of each other ; 
during the remaining four months he is an excellent husband, and 
having repaired his old nest or built a new one, looks after his 
family with great assiduity. “He waits upon his mate with un- 
wearying attention, and on rare occasions will even take his turn 
upon the eggs, while she stretches her wings a little, flapping about 
ponderously in the neighbouring branches, the pair keeping up a 
running fire of comment on the affairs of the rookery in general in 
that rich, deep language of which we can gather the merest inkling 
now and then.” It does not seem certain that we gain any correct 
inkling at all, and it would be amazingly interesting if we could. 
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Watching a colony of rooks gives rise to the intensest curiosity. 
They appear to be working together, to be carrying out some scheme 
of operations by mutual agreement, but Mr. Edwardes has no belief 
in their amiability and confidence in each other. The half-built 
nest is never left unguarded, he says. One of the partners invariably 
remains on the watch while the other is absent foraging for sticks. 
‘* Sometimes in the midst of the busy cawing and bustle of the day 
a sudden hubbub will arise. Round one of the nests a fierce conflict 
is waging. Half a dozen birds have launched themselves upon it, 
rending it into fragments and casting it like chaff to the ground, 
while others are chasing off the luckless proprietors, following them 
through the blue air with a sound not wholly unlike that of a pack of 
hounds in full cry. It is difficult to make sure of the motive for this 
determined eviction, but in all likelihood a pilferer from other nests 
has been caught at his work, and destruction of his own home and 
banishment from the colony is the ordained penalty for the offence.” 
We have all noticed a solitary rook flying busily but apparently 
aimlessly about. This Mr. Edwardes takes to be a bachelor whose 
unpopularity is great until he finds a wife and settles down to 
nest-building. The other rooks who have paired disapprove of his 
interference in their concerns. That when the rooks are delving in 
the furrows a sentinel is always posted on a convenient tree, to warn 
his people of the approach of an enemy, is an idea generally enter- 
tained. In similar fashion the author deals with the other creatures 
that have attracted his attention. The illustrations are not of 
particular interest—not so good, indeed, as the letterpress deserves. 


BritisH Docs aT Work. By A. Croxton Smith. With twenty full- 
page illustrations in colour by G. Vernon Stokes. London: 
Adam and Charles Black. 1906. 


This latest addition to the many dog-books which have recently 
appeared is by a competent hand, and is rendered particularly 
interesting by the excellent pictures, portraits of various dogs whose 
owners’ kindness in allowing them to serve as models the artist 
acknowledges. With what Mr. Kipling so happily describes as 
“‘man’s first friend” the author is closely acquainted, though some 
of his instructions and directions are rather sketchy. Thus in the 
chapter on ‘‘ The Buying of Dogs ”’ the reader is told that “‘if he has 
half an eye he should be able to see at a glance if the animal looks 
healthy and strong’’; but this is too general an observation to be of 
any material assistance to the purchaser. So, too, with regard to 
the animal’s age, the inquirer is informed that “‘ there is a general 
look about a dog that reaches his fifth year which is not easily 
mistakable,’’ a comment which scarcely seems of much value as a 
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guide. With reference to feeding, useful hints are given. The basis 
of a dog’s food should be meat; and, excellent as some biscuits are, 
we agree with this opinion, which may be commended to the attention 
of many kindly people who deprive their beloved pets of what the 
animals enjoy in the belief that it is all for their good. Another 
mistake which many well-meaning dog-owners make, realising how 
fond dogs are of exercise, is to take them for unduly long and fast 
journeys behind cycles or horses. Many dogs are thus made to 
suffer much. With the advice as to a daily grooming for long- 
haired dogs with dandy brush and comb, and for short-coated ones 
with brush and hound-glove or towel, we entirely agree, as also that 
there is nothing like the naked hand for a final polish. Mr. Smith 
speaks of a couple of puppies which he once sold for a comparatively 
small figure; had they been neglected from puppy-hood they would 
have been worth very little; as it was, one changed hands at £100 
when he was about a year old, and the other proved to be worth a 
good deal more. 

There is a well-written chapter on Hounds at Work, one 
incident recorded justifying the observation that the proceedings of 
a certain bloodhound came as near reasoning as one is likely to get 
in a dumb animal. This was during some trials near Winslow, 
promoted by the Association of Bloodhound Breeders, with Lord 
Lonsdale as judge. ‘‘At one point was a lane which had been 
traversed by a herd of cattle as well. as a number of farm hands. 
Kickshaw carried the line slowly along this difficult piece of country, 
until she came to a field where the scent of the runner was no longer 
foiled. Evidently she was not quite satisfied by this time that she 
was on the correct course, so she returned to the beginning of the 
lane, verified her line, and once more took it up at the end of the 
lane without taking any notice of the intervening portion.” 

The old question between pointers and setters is once more 
discussed. Mr. Arkwright and some other enthusiastic pointer-men 
of course will not agree with the preference for the setter, but as 
Mr. Croxton Smith remarks of this dog, ‘‘no matter what kind you 
have he is a beautiful animal, and when the shooting days are over, 
man need want no better or more intelligent companion.” Terriers 
are naturally not neglected. They are treated at due length, but 
the author passes too casually, as it seems to us, over the foxhound, 
about whom there is surely a great deal more to be said? The 
collie he thinks is not so popular to-day among the exhibiting 
fraternity as he was seven or eight years ago. The idea that he is 
scarcely to be trusted is not current without good ground. The few 
observations on the commonest ailments of dogs, and the simplest 
forms of treatment, contain much useful information in a few pages. 
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ANNALS OF THE CORINTHIAN FOOTBALL CLuB. Edited by B. L. 
Corbett. Illustrated. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1906. 


The Corinthians well deserve a record, and Mr. Corbett’s 
book is excellent in parts. The character sketches contributed by 
Mr. C. B. Fry are, for example, particularly graphic and interesting. 
Here are found enthusiastic appreciations of Mr. W. N. Cobbold, “ the 
Bayard of the football field’; of Mr. E. C. Bambridge, whom nothing 
less than a broken limb could knock out, and who indeed, having 
fractured a leg, was only anxious that it should be mended in order 
that he might play again; for Mr. Fry writes of what he calls ‘‘ the 
good, wholesome, hacking days.” Mr. G. O. Smith is eulogised as 
“the greatest by far of all latter-day Corinthian forwards,” with 
Mr. R. E. Foster as his only rival; Mr. Tinsley Lindley (a son-in- 
law of Sir Francis Burnand) is one of various others who is not 
neglected, and Mr. Fry is careful to describe wherein these notable 
players excelled. 

The Corinthians, as most readers are aware, went on various 
foreign tours, half a dozen of which are described, between 1897 and 
1906, and the chapters on these would have borne a little revision. 
Thus it was scarcely worth while to describe how during the Scandi- 
navian trip the players lunched at the Yacht Club, went in the even- 
ing to hear Cavalleria Rusticana and Orpheus, and proceeded by boat 
to Drottingaten to visit one of the King’s summer residences. The 
hints on the game, however, may be commended to all players, each 
of the seven chapters being the work of a master. Thus Mr. T. S. 
Rowlandson writes of ‘‘ Goal-keeping,” Mr. L. V. Lodge of ‘ Full 
Back Play,’’ Mr. B. Middleditch of ‘‘How to Play Half Back.” 
‘‘ Half Back Play” is also treated by Mr. M. Morgan-Owen, ‘ For- 
ward Play” by Mr. G. O. Smith and Mr. S. S. Harris, ‘ Wing 
Play” by the Editor. Photographs of distinguished footballers are 
given, together with a summary of the results of matches at home 
and abroad, and a list of members of the Club. 


Wuo’s WHo, 1907. London: A. & C. Black. 

It will suffice merely to mention the issue of the new volume of 
this absolutely indispensable work, which now extends to 1,958 pages. 
The difficulty is to imagine how one ever got on without it. If only 
as a directory, it would be worth many times its price to busy 
men with much correspondence. 


Wuo’s WHo YEAR Book. 


This companion volume to ‘‘ Who’s Who” is brimful of inform- 
ation which one constantly wants, and which it would be extremely 
hard to find elsewhere. 
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SPORTING NONSENSE RuyMEsS. By Finch Mason. London: 
A. Webster & Co. 1907. 

These are capital specimens of Mr. Finch Mason’s rollicking 
humour. He has produced just the sort of book that comes in 
usefully to pick up and laugh over for ten minutes before dinner, 
though he really should not pretend that ‘‘ Toots” is a rhyme to 
‘“‘Juxe”’! There is a sketch of Mr. Arthur Yates’s famous exploit at 
Croydon when he caught his horse by the tail after a fall, got 
on again, and won his race; but the rest of the subjects are fiction. 
Thus we have a drawing of a terrified young man coming to grief 


at the water jump. 
Said young Creesus, “ It’s odd with my cash-an’-all, 
If I can’t go and win the Grand National !” 
But through being unskilled 
He got deuced near killed, 
And now he’s a little more rational. 


All the same he was a good plucked one to try. 
There is a drawing of a most extraordinary-looking person out 
hunting :— 
Such a rum’un you never did see ! 
The question was, ‘* Who could he be ?”’ 
“ By jingo I’ve hit it,” 
Said little Tom Tippit, 
“ He must be a Labour M.P. !” 


Mr. Mason’s rhymes are again somewhat too free, it will be seen. 
It should be noted that the drawings are reproduced in colour. 


NOW READY. Vol. l.—‘*THE TERRIERS.” 


Bound Half-red Morocco, Gilt, Price £2 12s. Gd. net. Jmperial Quarto (15 x 11). 


DOGS 


By WELL-KNOWN AUTHORITIES. 
Edited by HARDING COX. 


Profusely illustrated with full page Plates, finely printed in colours and photogravure from Originals by 
Mavup Eart, MARGARET COLLYER, FRANCES FainMAN, THOMAS BLINKS, ARTHUR WARDLE, JOHN Ems, etc. 


** SEARCHER,”’’ owned by JAmMEs Esq. Painted by THomas BLINKs, 


The Field.—‘‘ New ground, however, has been broken, and the present work will, when concluded, be of a 
character the like of which has never previously been published.” 

The Kennel Gazette.—‘‘. . . . . Promises to be far and away the most magnificent work dealing with dogs 
that has ever seen the light in this or any other country.” 

The Sportsman.—‘“ Dogs have many admirers, as is their desert, and their chroniclers are not few, but never, 
we imagine has the task of describing and picturing them been undertaken in so generous, so lavish a 
spirit as that which appears in a series of numbers published by Messrs, Fawcett, McQuire & Co. ..7. . . 
There is value for the money and to spare.” 

The Scotsman.—“ A standard work in the literature of the kennel.” 

Newcastle Chronicle.—‘‘ This promises to be certainly the most sumptuous and perhaps the most important 
of all works upon the dog. It is elegantly printed, while the plates, reproduced in colour and in photo- 
gravure, are works of art which would adorn any wall.” 

Publishers’ Circular.—-‘‘ We have never seen better illustrations of animals than the plates of dogsin the parts 
already published.” 

Sporting Life.—‘‘ A special feature of this magnum opus is the magnificent plates accompanying each part.” 

Our Dogs.—‘ The illustrations are beautifully executed, each plate being fit to frame and hang in any gentle- 
man’s gallery.” 


LONDON : 
FAWCETT, McQUIRE & CO., LimirEp, 508-9, Birkbeck Bank Chambers. 


; 


|N producing this work the Publishers have secured the co-operation of 
the highest literary and artistic authorities. The Book in literary 
merit and in quality of production will leave nothing to be desired, 
and will undoubtedly rank as the standard work on the Dog. 


THE AUTHORS. The text will be full, ample and complete. The contributions to 
the work are by well-known writers—each section being treated by a specialist. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS. The services of the best Artists have been secured, and 
each Plate will be a picture. Many noted Dogs will be figured. The reproduction 
will be by the finest Colour Printing and by Photogravure. 

THE AIM OF THE WORK. This will deal with the origin and history of every 
breed, with references to noted Kennels, mention of successful breeders, 
exhibitors, and owners who have made a special study of individual varieties, 
together with a complete guide to all properties and points. Associations and 
Clubs, formed for the preservation and improvement of distinctive breeds, will be 
noticed. 

THE COMPLETE WORK. This will comprise 24 parts, issued at 10/6 each net, 
containing an average of six full-page Plates to each part, or in all not less than 
144 Plates. The Work is also issued in Volume form, bound in Half-Morocco, 
Gilt. Complete in 5 Volumes. The Work in parts is being issued as below in 
Art Paper Covers :— 

Vol. I. THE TERRIERS 4 Parts. - - - . £2 2 

Vol. Il. SPORTING DOGS. Section 1. Hounds, 5 Parts - - £2 12 

Vol. III. SPORTING DOGS. Section II. Field Dogs, 5 Parts - - £2 12 

Vol. IV. NON-SPORTING DOGS. Utility Dogs, 3 Parts. Foreign Dogs, 2 Parts £2 12 

Vol. V. PET DOGS. 5 Parts - - . - - £2 12 


Bound in Half-Red Morocco Gilt. 10/6 per Volume extra. 


“Ch. CACKLER OF NOTTS.”’’ Owned by Her Grace THE DucHEss OF NEWCASTLE. 
Painted by ARTHUR WARDLE. 
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The following writers have kindly consented to contribute. 


VOLUME Il. 

Fox Terriers (Smooth), Fox Terriers (Wire), Irish Terriers, Welsh Terriers, 
Airedale Terriers, Scottish Terriers, White West Highland Terriers, Dandie Dinmont 
Terriers, Skye Terriers (Drop-eared), Skye Terriers (Prick-eared), Bedlington Terriers, 
Bull Terriers, Bull Terriers (Miniature), White English Terriers, Black-and-Tan Terriers. 

Contributions by Harding Cox, T. Ramsay-Ramsay, B.A., LL.B. Camb., W. S. Glynn, B.A., 
Holland Buckley, W. L. McCandlish, Col. Malcolm, C.B., of Poltalloch, E. W. H. Blagg, Sir Claud 


Alexander, Bart., Harold Warnes, R. de Fonblanque, Lady Evelyn Ewart and Lord Decies, 
Ed. W. Jaquet, Lt.-Col. C. 8. Dean. 


VOLUME Il. 


Bloodhounds, Otterhounds, Foxhounds, Harriers, Beagles, Basset Hounds 
(Smooth), Basset Hounds (Rough), Dachshunds, Greyhounds, Whippets, Deerhounds, 
Borzois, Irish Wolfhounds. 

Contributions by G. A. J. & M. E. K. Oliphant, W. Davidson, G. 8S. Lowe, C. J. Giaddish- 


Hulkes, Capt. G. Heseltine, Capt. R. A. H. Barry and W. H. Strick, Harding Cox, Albert Lamotte, 
E. G. Salter, Her Grace the Duchess of Newcastle, A. J. Dawson. 


_ hand 


**CROMWELL,”’’ owned by Freperick W. Cousens, Esq. Painted by Maup 


VOLUME Il. 


Pointers, English Setters, Irish Setters, Black-and-Tan Setters, Retrievers 
(Flat-Coated), Retrievers (Curly-Coated), Retrievers (Labrador), Irish Water Spaniels, 
Water Spaniels (other than Irish), Clumber Spaniels, Sussex Spaniels, Field Spaniels, 
English Springers, Welsh Springers, Cocker Spaniels. 

Contributions by G. S. Lowe, Colonel J. K. Millner, Harding Cox, T. Duerdin Dutton 


The Hon. A. Holland-Hibbert, F. Trench O’Rorke, Her Grace the Duchess of Newcastle, 
A. T. Williams. 
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VOLUME IV. 


Bull Dogs, Bull Dogs (Miniature), Mastiffs, Great Danes, Newfoundlands (Black), 
Newfoundlands (other than Black), St. Bernards (Rough), St. Bernards (Smooth), 
Dalmatians, Collies (Rough), Collies (Smooth), Old English Sheep Dogs, Elk Hounds, 
Lhassa Terriers, Samoyedes, Tibet Spaniels, Griffon Bruxellois, Eskimos, Gazelle 
Hounds, Persian Greyhounds, Hairless Chinese. 

Contributions by Mrs. Carlo F. C. Clarke, Walter Jefferies, R. Leadbetter, M.F.H., J.P., ; 
Arthur Sparks, Mrs. Vale Nicholas, Mrs. H. Bedwell, Sir Claud Alexander, Bart., Aubrey 


Hopwood, The Hon. Mrs. McLaren Morrison, Mrs. H. Handley Spicer, The Hon, Florence 
Amherst. 


THUNDER, owned by W. Davinson, Esq. Painted by Maup Ear. 


VOLUME V. 


Japanese, Pekinese, Blenheim Spaniels, Ruby Spaniels, King Charles Spaniels 
Tricolour Spaniels, Poodles, Italian Greyhounds, Toy Terriers (Black-and-Tan) 
Yorkshire Terriers, Clydesdale Terriers, Maltese Terriers, Chow Chows (Rough), 
Chow Chows (Smooth), Pomeranians, Schipperkes, French Bulldogs, Pugs (Black), 
Pugs (Fawn). 


Contribntions by Lady Samuelson, Mrs. T. Douglas Murray, Mrs. L. W. Crouch, Mrs. Scarlett, 
Captain T. A. Polson, Sir Claud Alexander, Bart., Miss E. Casella, Dr. C. D. Freeman, F. W. 
Cousens, and Max Hartenstein. 


An article on Feeding, Hygiene, and Simple Treatment in Health and 
Disease will appear at the end of each Volume, by FREDERICK W. 
COUSENS, M.R.C.V.S., F.Z.S., Canine Surgeon to H.M. King Edward VII. 
and H.M. Queen Alexandra, and Hon. Veterinary Surgeon to the Kennel Club 


ARTISTS’ PROOFS. 100 Proofs of each Plate will be issued signed by the Artist. Price 
10/6 each. PROOFS, strictly limited, price 5/= each. Marginal sizes, 22in. x 16in. 
The Publishers beg to announce that orders cannot be accepted for parts other 
than those comprising a volume, and will be pleased to answer any enquiry and send 
specimens of the work on application. 
R. H. Johns Ltd Printers, London and Newport, Mon 


BADMINTON NOTA BENE 


Mr. HILt, of 5, Knightsbridge Green, is anxious to have it known 
that he has succeeded in his action for the infringement of his patent 
relating to ‘‘ Lace-Stud Leggings,”’ the advantages of which—com- 
fort, neatness, and the ease and rapidity with which they can be put 
on and taken off—have gained for them so much popularity. 


* * * * * 


Owners of country houses may or may not be lucky enough to 
have mushroom fields which yield well on their property. If they 
have not—and this applies to owners of other than houses away in 
the country—they will do well to study a little book compiled by 
Mr. J. F. Barter, ‘‘ Mushrooms and How to Grow Them.” The 
reader will almost certainly find a number of things in the little 
volume of which he had no idea, and it should enable him, especi- 
ally if he applies to Mr. Barter (Napier Road, Wembley R.S.O., 
Middlesex) for assistance, to provide a supply of this succulent 
edible. 


* * * * * 


When the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary gives trial to a newly- 
discovered remedy the invention immediately becomes worthy of 
notice, and this is the case with Mr. Philip V. Summer’s ‘ Akou- 
Vibra’”’ Massage Instrument for the cure of deafness. The 
treatment is based on the analogy between the ear and the telephone, 
and it is claimed for this instrument that it cannot fail greatly to 
ameliorate and generally to cure deafness which arises from middle- 
ear catarrh, the origin of 75 per cent. of cases of the infirmity. 
Mr. Summer’s address is 11, Walker Street, Edinburgh. 


* * * * * 


An appeal is issued by the Rev. William Adamson, Vicar of 
Old Ford, one of the poorest parishes in the metropolis, for aid for 
his suffering and deserving poor. Money will be most acceptable, 
but gifts of clothing, blankets, or any of the necessities which the 
poor lack will be received with gratitude. Those fortunate persons 
who can afford benefactions could not have a better scope for their 


charity. 
* * * * * 


In writing last month of the Officers’ Employment Bureau, 
the old address of the institution was given by mistake. It should 
have been 14, Belfast Chambers, 156, Regent Street, W. 


“HUNTING IN LONDON” 


Tuts competition has ended with the success of thirty-nine competitors out 
of an enormous “ field.”” The prizes split up yield the modest amount of 
gs. 2d. to each—we regret that it is not more, but it nearly pays for a year’s 
subscription to the magazine, at any rate? The choice of subjects was 
rather difficult, for we did not want to be too trying on the one hand, nor on 
the other to select places which no one was likely to recognise. A good 
many competitors mistook the Serpentine for the St. James’s Park water, 
as we rather fancied some might do. St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, 
“threw a considerable number. To speak frankly, we were surprised 
to find so many as nine and thirty—together with a couple whose letters 
came after the advertised last day—hitting off the Richmond Terrace 
carriage drive. That, we had imagined, would prove an almost insoluble 
puzzle, and to a certain extent we were correct, for hundreds failed only in 
that one. The Royal Commissions House was one of the pictures which 
occasioned mistakes ; but that on the whole the competition was a fair one 
is proved by the fact that as many as nineand thirty scored. We append 
their names and addresses, and the prizes will have reached them before 
this issue of the magazine appears. It will be seen that successful com- 
petitors come from all parts of the kingdom. ‘The pictures are reproduced 
for reference. 


Mrs. W. H. Ames, 24, Barkston Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Mr. W. Appleby, Green Bat, Alnwick, Northumberland. 

Mr. G. F. Bacon, 22, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 

Mrs. Bampfield, 256, St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 
Mr. J. B. Beamish, Woodcote, Elgin Road, Wallington, Surrey. 
Mr. Henry Birch, Hereward, Purley Park Road, Purley, Surrey. 
Mrs. G. Blount, 7, Ormond Road, Richmond, Surrey. 

Mr. Robert Boyle, Westbrook House, Rugeley. 

Mrs. Burrows, 10 and 11, Northumberland Street, Strand, W.C. 
Mrs. J. H. Christie, Debden House, 12, Pelham Place, Seaford, Sussex. 
Mr. A. Val Catmur, 18, Ebury Street, S.W. 

Mr. H. A. Collins, 1, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

Mr. William Evans, 35, Cato Road, Clapham, S.W. 

Mr. George R. Holland, Langley House, King’s Langley, Herts. 
Mr. J. E. Thoresby Jones, 103, Sutherland Avenue, W. 

Mr. Harry Keeble, Lyndhurst, Forest Glade, Leytonstone, Essex. 
The Hon. Derek Keppel, 10, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 

Mr. J. A. Lane, Castle View, Leighton, Welshpool. 

Mr. Albert Lees, 28, Broughton Road, Stoke Newington, N. 

Mr. E. Lewis Leonard, Tulse Hill, S.W. 

Lady Diana Manners, 16, Arlington Street, S.W. 

Mr. J. J. McNaughton, 66, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Mr. G. K. Oakes, 45, Alderney Road, N.E. 

Mr. W. O. Phillips, Teesdale Lodge, 127, Brixton Hill, S.W. 
Miss M. Quinn, Holm Hill, Dalston, Cumberland. # 

Mr. G. Radcliffe, 41, Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Miss Kate Roberts, Dane Hill, Uckfield, Sussex. 

Mr. K. Slevin, 95, Yerbury Road, Tufnell Park, N. 

Mr. J. Grice Statten, 2, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 
Mr. H. J. Spon, 23, Southwark Bridge Road, S.E. 

Mr. A. Smallpiece, 1b, Morpeth Terrace, S.W. 

Mr. Charles C. Smart, 19, Willoughby Road, Hornsey. 

Mr. A. Thornton, Milkbank, Lockerbie, Scotland. 

Mr. A. R. Taylour, 14, Victoria Road, Kensington, W. 

Mr. J. A. C. Thynne, 67, Eaton Place, S.W. 

Miss Ethel Thesiger, The Cottage, Cholderton, Salisbury. 

Mr. C. C. Trollope, Fairmile Hatch, Cobham, Surrey. 

Mr. H. Wilkins, 29, Upper Montagu Street, Portman Square, W. 
Miss Ada Wright, 10, Porchester Gardens, Queen’s Road, W. 


“ HUNTING IN LONDON” 


Marlborough House from The Mall Lodge at Entrance to St. James’s 
Park from Buckingham Palace 
Road 


Carriage Drive, Richmond Terrace, Pediment over the Royal Stables, 
Whitehall Buckingham Palace Road 


The Serpentine, Kensington Gardens 


View from the Bridge Stratford House, Stratford Place, W. 
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Royal Commissions House, Gateway, Middle Temple Lane, 
Old Palace Yard, Westminster Fleet Street 


The Foundling Hospital, British, Museum, corner of 
Guilford Street, Russell Square Montague Street 


King Charles’s Statue, 
Charing Cross St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A ROUGH ‘YOUNG ONE” 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, County Down 


LADIES’ HOCKEY AT CHELTENHAM 


Photograph by Miss G. Murray, Cheltenham 
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WITH MR. G. FITZWILLIAM’S HOUNDS 
Photograph by Mr. G. C. W. Whitmore, Apethorpe, Wansford, Northamptonshire 


PICKED MAN FROM THE GURKHAS REGIMENT BEHEADING A BULLOCK, 
AT THE DARSHERA FESTIVAL, WITH ONE SWEEP OF THE KUKRI 


Photograph by Mr. C. H. Reinhold, Lieutenant I.M.S., Baklon, Punjab 
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PRIZE COMPETITION III 


SOUTH DEVON FOXHOUNDS—OPENING MEET AT BLAGDON BARTON 
Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Kenwick, Paignton 


THE RELIEF CREW OF H.M.S. ‘‘SHEARWATER” AT DRILL 
Photogrash by Mr. Henry Teare, Egremont, Cheshire 
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UNITED BORDER HUNT MEETING AT KELSO—THE ROXBURGH STEEPLECHASE 
Photograph by Mr. J. R. Aitchison, Granton, Edinburgh 


WITH THE DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS AT PORLOCK WEIR— 
CARRYING THE STAG FROM THE BOAT TO THE BEACH 


Photograph by Mr. Charles E. Cobb, The Albany, Piccadilly 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE NORTH DOWN HARRIERS 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, County Down 


LEAPING SALMON 
Photograph by Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Halliwell Dene, Hexham, Northumberland 
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ROYAL NAVAL SPORTS AT MALTA—FIRST OBSTACLE IN FINAL OF MEN’S 
OBSTACLE RACE 


Photograph by Mr. E. H: Sparling, H.M.S. “‘ Leviathan,”’ Mediterranean Station, Malta 


BOYS DIVING FOR PENNIES AT ST. LUCIA, WEST INDIES 


Photograth by Mr. E. C. Denison, Midshipman R.N., H.M.S. ** Drake,” 
2nd Cruiser Squadron 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


OFFICERS’ TUG-OF-WAR, ‘‘ FORMIDABLES'’ TEAM, ROYAL NAVAL ATHLETIC 
SPORTS, MALTA 


Photograph by Mr. T. N. James, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S. ** Diana,” 
Mediterranean Squadron 


MR. W. W. GREENHILL’S 24-FOOTER “SYRINGA’’ RACING IN THE ROYAL 
ALBERT YACHT CLUB RACES OFF SOUTHSEA 


Photograph by Mr. H. P. Boyd, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S. ‘' Jupiter,” 
Channel Fleet 
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NORTH SHROPSHIRE HOUNDS CUBBING AT COTON 


Photograph by Mr. T. F. Wilson, Chepstow Mansions, Pembroke Villas, W. 


SWIMMING 


Photograph by Mr. R. W. Cole, Bexhill-on-Sea 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


RACE FOR THE KING'S CUP, COWES—‘'' METEOR" AND ‘‘SATANITA" 


Photograph by Count William Bentinck, Hanover 


TAME BUSTARDS. AT VEREZ-DE-LA-FRONTERA, SPAIN 


Photograph by Mr. R. Whitbread, Coldstream Guarés, Ramilties Barracks, Aldershot 
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A PLAYFUL DEER 


I ‘otograph by Mr. IV. P. Crake, Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Park 


DEER-STALKING IN THE STYRIAN ALPS 


Photograph by Mr. R. Bence Shipway, Hampton Wick, Middlesex 
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Food Pro ducts 


Purity and Cleanliness 
are the keynotes to the goodness of all 


Libby’ Food Products 


The absolute purity of every ingredient, and the 
spotless cleanliness of the Libby kitchens and the Libby 
methods, make these dainty table delicacies the recog- 
nized standard of the world. 

Libby’s Tomato Catsup, Tomato Chutney, Salad 
Dressing, Sweet and Sour Relishes, Jellies and Pre- 
serves, each possess an appetizing flavour and a whole- 
some deliciousness. 


Ask your Dealer for Libby’s, 
and Insist upon Libby's. 


The new 84-page booklet, “How to Make Good 
Things to Eat,” gives many delightful recipes fur 
luncheons, dinners and evening spreads, that every 
housewife will appreciate. Sent free on request. 


Libby, McNeill « Libby, Fea 
59 Tooley Street, London, S. E. uth 


Chutney 
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SAVE 50 PER CENT. 
SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Lro. BELFAST; 


REGENT STREET & CHEAPSIDE, LONDON; and LIVERPOOL. 


Linen Manufacturers 


To His Gracious Majesty the King 
and H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


Carriage paid on all orders of 20s. upwards in United Kingdom. 
irish Gambric Bordered. Per doz. | Hemstitched. Per doz. 
Pocket Children’s | Ladies’.. ~.. 2s. 9d. 
Ladies’ .. 2s. 6d. | Gentlemen’s .. -. 3s. 11d. 


COLLARS—Gentlemen’s 4-fold, 4/41 per doz. CUFFS—For 
« Ladies, 5/11; Gentlemen’s, from 6/14 per doz. Matchless 
Irish Collars, Cuffs, SHIRTS—Fine quality Longcloth, with 4-fold| pure Linen 
* Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 per half-dozen (to measure, 2/- extra). 

and Shirts. 


OLD SHIRTS made good as new, with good materials in neck- 
bands, cuffs, and fronts, eon 14/- the half-dozen. 


Fish Napkins, 2/14 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz Table 


i k 
abi Cloths, 2 yds. sq., 2/11; 23 yds. by 3 yds., §/11 each. Kitchen 
irish Damas T b e Table Cloths, 1144. each. Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/11 per 


and House Linen. doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. Surplice Linen, 


103d. per yd. Monograms, Initials, &c., wove and embroidered. 
The Productions of their own Looms. From the least expensive to the Finest in the World. 


N.B.—To prevent aoley, all Letter Orders and re for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
{RECT TO 36M, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


COCKSHOOTS, MANCHESTER, 


CAN GIVE EARLY DELIVERY OF 1807 


RENAULTS. TALBOTS. De La BUIRES. 
14/20 De la Buires 15 h 
enault -p. e la Buires of. 
Renault 20/50 h.p. De la Buires 24 h.p. 
Renault 35/45 h.p. 


RENAULTS. TALBOTS. De La BUIRES. 
One 20/30 h.p. for Immediate Delivery. 
Any Style of Body Built to swit Customer's Requirements. 


JOSEPH COCKSHOOT & Go., Ltd., Great Northern Arches, Deansgate, 


Great Ducie Street, and New Bridge Street, Strangeways, Manchester. 


ALL OVER 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


nS ENGLAND'S BEST 


supplied to 


THER EE IN Hi MAJESTY SERVICE. 


LEATHER TRADES 
1092 
LEATHER TRADES 


PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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W. WREN & CO 

a BROWN BOOT AND SHOE SK, 

WARRANTED WATERPROOF WARRANTED WATERPROOF 

(or After the Beers or Shore hace (or After thy Beers or Shave hove 
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